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The Finest 35mm Camera 
You Ever Hoped to Own! 


The Ansco KAROMAT 35mm Camera 


¢ Regardless of how much you were willing to pay, 
you'd look a long time before finding a precision- 
built instrument that combines the superb quality, 
convenient operation and advanced design features 
of the Karomat. At Ansco’s modest: price, it’s by 
all odds the greatest value you'll find in a fine 


35mm camera. 
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ble-exposure prevention 
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$48.65 


6.50 
6.95 


Outstanding features: 
finder and view finder 
easier, faster shooting 


The split-image, range 
are combined in a single window for 
A flick of your finger advances the film 
and cocks the shutter, letting you take closely-spaced quick 
sequence shots. Velvet-soft shutter release action allows slower 
hand-held exposures. The 1/500 second Compur-Rapid shutter 
has built-in synchronization for flash bulbs and electronic dis- 
charge tubes All-metal body has genuine le ather covering and 
chromium trim. The famous hard-coated Schneider Xenon £2.0 
lens is fully corrected for color. 


lens-coupled 


A Real Ansco Value at 


$164.10 
Genuine Leather Case 


12.50 





Ansco VIKING f4.5 


Equipped with [4.5 Agfa Agnar 
hard-coated lens, flash shutter 
to 1/200 all 
body shutter release, 


optical 


second, metal 


built-in 
view finder and acces- 
sory clip. Makes 2!4x314” pie- 


tures on 120 film. 


A Real Ansco Valve at $48.65 
Also Viking 6.3, with 
similar features 


34.95 


Genuine Leather Case 6.95 





Binghamton, New York. 


A Division of General Aniline & 


Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 








Now Make Beautiful Enlargements From Your Home Movies! 





2 Revere 
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Sensational new development makes sharp, clear prints, 
from 8mm or 16mm color or black-and-white film. 


Remember the times you’ve watched a close-up on your home movie 
screen, and exclaimed, ‘Wish I had a picture of that!” 
Now at last, favorite movie shots can be enlarged into fine prints easily 
and quickly, for just a few pennies each. 
Simply select the frame you wish to enlarge as it is projected bright 
and clear on the baseboard. Then make the picture with Gevaert patented 
Diaversal paper that eliminates negatives, produces deep-toned, quality 
prints. Any standard 8mm or l6mm lens may be used. 
The Revere Enlarger-Viewer is perfect, too, for close study of your 
Model E 208 — for 8mm film, $37.50 films. Used with the Revere Curvamatic Splicer, it makes an ideal editing 
Model E 216 — for 16mm film, $39.50 outfit. See your Revere dealer now—he'll be glad to give you a free 


Each complete with Dioversal pezer and everything you need demonstration! Revere Camera Company e Cuicaco 16, 
‘or making enlargements. 


Revere “ 8MM "B-61"" MAGAZINE 


Amazingly compact. Instant 
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Pictorial Portraits 
by Hans Kaden, FRPS, FPSA 
Subjects are everywhere. If you know 
where to look you can find individuals 
who will make pictures which will be 
acceptable in the salons and—more 
important—be the kind you will want 


to hang on your own walls. 


Shooting Wildlife Portraits 
by John G. Roberts 
Animals can be fun, fun to see and 
fun to record on film. Here an expert 
shows you examples of his work and 
tells you some of the secrets of his 
special type of shooting amusing and 


interesting animal portraits. 
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ore than 


any other 


COMMCT’ A eco 


Yes ... Rolleicord offers values far beyond those offered by any 
other camera! Comparisons are in order. Roileicord’s shutter, for 
example, is the synchronized X type Compur Rapid, speeds | sec. 
to 1/500 sec. Lens equipment is the finest . . . the world-famous 
Schneider Xenar f:3.5. Like ail Rolleis, all controls are visible and 
operated from the natural viewing position. The back is adapted 
for the Rolleikin II, so you can quickly convert for 35 mm film. 
ROLLEI FILTERS... made to 
highest optical standards to 

i ‘ ‘ i 
match the quality of Rollei type, for utmost convenience. But above all, it offers genuine Rollei 
lenses. Use them and avoid quality through and through, and at a budget price. See it at your 
any ‘‘weak link” in the optical 
chain. Available in required 
colors and densities, through 
your dealer. 


And the carrying case is the special genuine leather hinged-top 


dealer’s. You'll agree it’s by far the best value in the camera field. 


burleigh Brooks Company 


10 West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Western States, Alaska and Hawaii: PONDER & BEST, ING. 814 North Cole Ave., Hollywood 38, California 
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SAVAGE MAT-MOUNTS 


are made of the finest white pulp mat 
board and are ideal for wet or dry 
mounting. They are hand-bevelled by 
skilled, experienced mat-cutters and 
can be obtained with standard open- 
ings to fit all prints from 5x7 to 16x20 
—in white, buff, and grey. 


SAVAGE MAT-BOARDS 


are perfect for hand cutting bevelled 
mats and for wet or dry mounting. 
Available in two color combinations. 
White and buff or white and grey; 
and in two surface finishes: pebbled 
or antique. Come in standard sizes 
and readily adapt themselves for ex- 
hibition 
poses. 


home or display pur- 
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SAVAGE WIDE-TONE 
BACKGROUND PAPER 


30 brilliant colors chosen specifically 
for the needs of the professional pho- 
tographer. Can be used easily and 
quickly. The quality cover stock as- 
sures durability. Available in rolls 
107 in. x 12 yds. and 107 in. x 50 
chart FREE with 


yds. Sample color 


order 


TRADE pre 


MARK 


S$ AVAGE 


PAPER PRODUCTS 


PaTorF 


National Artist Materials Co., Inc. 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Notes From A Laboratory 





By Herbert C. McKay 


INVISIBLE RADIATION 


Tuer: seems to be some confusion about 
the photographic effects of invisible radia- 
both This 


arises largely from the difference between 


tion, infrared and ultraviolet, 
theory ared fact. Theory deals largely with 
strict limitations, sharp lines of demarca- 
tion, but when translated to fact these 
limitations turn out to be simply arbitrary 
lines which represent the mean point of a 
change. 

For example, if you travel southward 
through Mexico, you cross the Tropic of 
Cancer. One yard north of that line and 
you are in the temperate zone; one yard 
sputh of it and you are in the tropics. You 
can cover the distance in a single step. 
Do you think there is any actual change 
in the climate as you step from one zone 
to the next? If you go on to Mexico City, 
you find a climate which is more temper- 
ate than many places in the temperate 
zone although it is well within the tropics. 
At the same time if you travel from the 
pole toward the equator there will be a 
gradual increase in temperature. Our maps 
reflect this overall change with less regard 
to actual conditions in any one place. Yet 
to the people living in that place the local 
conditions are of paramount importance. 

This same thing is true of many applied 
sciences. Theory lays out the overall facts, 
generalities, mean conditions; but in prac- 
tice it seems as though local conditions al- 
ways enforce a departure from the theo- 
retical mean. This leads to many paradoxes 
which confuse beginners in photography. 

For example, it is taught, as a gener- 
ality, that optical glass is opaque to ultra- 
violet radiation. That means that no UV 
can pass through the lens. At the same 
time haze filters are sold for the purpose 
of keeping the UV out of the camera to 
obtain better color pictures. If no UV can 
pass through the lens, why should there 
be a special filter to keep it out? 

Of course the answer is that UV does in 
fact pass through the lens and in sufficient 
quantity to affect the film. As a matter of 
fact it is impossible to make any kind of 
filter which will cut off all the UV and 
admit all of the visible light. This is im- 
possible simply because UV is the radia- 
tion immediately adjacent visible light and 
that boundary changes with the individual. 
Some people can actually see much far- 
so-called UV than 


ther into the band 


others. Hence, the actual boundary changes 
filter 
would match one vision would not match 


with the individual and a which 
another. 

Much the same thing is true of the cam- 
era lens. Some lenses pass a great deal of 
UV. while little. 


Some old lenses which are distinctly yel- 


others pass relatively 
low might even block a part of the extreme 
visible violet. This is the action of many 
haze filters. One haze filter may cut off 
just above the average UV boundary, while 
another may cut out some of the extreme 
visible violet. Both types work very well. 
It is unfortunate that a few haze filters 
have been offered from time to time which 
have been made from ordinary glass, the 
maker evidently accepting the statement 
that ordinary glass does not pass the UV. 

The presence of UV in normal dayligh 
is not of much concern because it is <o 


easily controlled. On the contrary there 
are many times when it is desired to make 


use of UV 


more spectacular effects can be obtained 


in photography. Many of the 


only through the use of the short-wave 
UV. This introduces problems. 
Short-wave UV 


and should not be 


is potentially dangerous 
used unless one is thor- 
oughly familiar with the means of protec- 
tion. However, a great deal of interesting 
work can be done with the long-wave type 
boundary from 


which is just over the 


visible light. This radiation is not danger 


ous, it does not require special quartz 
optics (it passes the normal camera lens 
very well) and it is much easier to focus 
sharply or near sharply. 

A convenient source of light is the mer- 
cury are enclosed in a quartz tube and this 
in turn in a glass envelope. This envelope 
screens out the dangerously short waves. 
The same thing in a special envelope of 
Uviol glass transmits far more UV and 
must be used with correspondingly greater 
caution. 

Such lamps are usually provided with a 
deep violet screen which does transmit a 
very small amount of visible light but not 
enough to have serious effect upon the film. 
It is also desirable to have a good grade 
(camera) filter of this same violet color. 

When some objects are illuminated by 
UV they 


gold, white, blue, green, red and so on. 


glow with a variety of colors; 


These are actual, visible colors and are 











Be A 


Professional 
CAMERA MAN 


MEN — AND WOMEN — with a camera ca 
reer ahead, train at the School of Mod- 
ern Photography America’s largest 
with a world-famous faculty and 


unmatched equipment. 


Above, an SMP student works on a 
practical assignment in one of the com- 
mercial studios with a professional mod- 
el. 


Classes in Portraiture, General Com- 
mercial, Color, Color Printing, Photo- 


graphic Art Techniques — airbrush and 
starting date 
evening. A trip 


through the school will thrill you, and 


others, are open for any 


you choose —day or 


the modest tuition fees should convince 
you that NOW is the time to start on 
that professional camera career. 


Come visit us, write or phone for 


booklet At of successful graduates. Ap- 
proved for Veterans’ Training. 


the School of 


Modern Photography 
136 E. 57th St. ¢ New York 22, N.Y. 
PLAZA 8-1763 








produced by fluorescence under the UV 
[hus if making the photograph of some 
object, say a specimen of calcite, you 
may (A) make a normal photograph of the 
visual appearance of this specimen. (B) 
You may make a photograph of the fluo 
rescence or (C) you may make a true | \ 
photograph of it, 

There is no need to go into details of 
(A) as this is commonplace photography. 

For step (B) the UV lamp ‘is provided 
with its violet filter and the light directed 
upon the specimen. It will appear to be 
self-luminous, usually appearing altogether 
differently from its normal light aspect. 
While this subject is photographed just 
as usual, all light other than the UV should 
be excluded. The fluorescent light is not 
very brilliant, although it appears to be 
so in the dark. On the contrary it is a type 
of luminosity and as such requires less 
exposure than an object which is not 
luminous. These two contrary factors make 
exposure tests imperative. But once the ex 
posure is determined it will be more or less 
constant as long as the external condi 
tions (such as light distance) remain the 
same. 

Fluorescent effects make beautiful color 
subjects and they are easy to photograph. 
One of the most beautiful subjects I ever 
photographed this way was a pair of 
“museum quality” Premier diamonds. (Dia 
monds from the old Premier mine fluoresce 
very strongly, as a rule, in deep blue 
color.) 

It is possible to make such photographs 
using no special technique other than the 
light used. But if this is done the picture 
is not necessarily that of the true fluo 
rescence. There will also be the actual UV 
added to the 
This sometimes degrades the effect. To 


picture fluorescence one. 
avoid this the camera lens may be covered 
with a yellow filter, not too light in densi 
ty. Thus the violet filter in the lamp re 
moves most of the visible light, the fluo 
rescent light is actually generated in the 
specimen and the yellow filter at the cam 
era lens removes the UV 

Now note that in the whole series sub 
stantially all of the visible light as well as 
As the film 
is insensitive to IR which is not present 


all the UV has been removed 


anyway ALL of the original light has been 
removed as well. 

Step (C) is even easier. The violet filier, 
placed over the lens, is not used in the 
lamp house. This must, of course, be a 
photographic quality filter. The mercury 
light is used for illumination which is now 
visually intense and bluish-white in color. 
Too much contact with this direct radia 
tion should not be allowed in order to 
avoid sunburn. It will be noted that the 
fluorescence effect is masked by the intense 
light and is only partially visible, if at all. 

In step (B) visible light actually was 
being used. Now that UV is being used 
for making the picture, it is necessary to 
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REFLEKTA 
2M x 2M CONTAX-S 
35 mm. 


GERMANY’S 


“*Prisma-Scope’’ direct view 
Twin lens ground glass FINEST finder, 1/1000th see, shutter, 
focusing reflex. Features of self timer, pre-set diaphragm 
cameras costing “e . CAMERAS Flash synch. Interchangeable 
rice! Coate */3.5 Y 7 pis: enses. W. */3.5 
aha we eclioen mount, ou by Geiss Tessar: $305. P28 
speed flash synch, shutter, — Brought to y Tessar: $385, F/2 
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MASTER REFLEX : 
2% x 2% an ILOCA I-A, 35 mm. 

Single lens reflex 1 sec. to Compact miniature with 
1/1000th shutter, self timer, coated F/2.9 Llitar lens, 
flash synchronized. Full line body shutter release, double 

accessories and inter- exposure preventive, With 
changeable lenses, With F/3.5 1/200th sec, flash synth. 
Meyer Primotar $185 y . Vario shutter, $44 


: dealer now. 

Write for free brochures with the assur r 

on any camera in which ou are getting the very 
you are interested, Fest! 


ee TENAX, 35 mm. 
oP 4, For rapid sequence photography, Takes 1-inch 
ERCONA CAMER square pictures — 50 to a standard roll, Flash 
A CORP. synchronized Compur Rapid shutter. With coated 
527 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. F/3.5 Novar lens $60; F/3.5 coated Zeiss 
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MOVIE SCREEN GIVES 


oO 
Packed with hundreds of sensational q NEW DIMENSION 


bargains—new and used—in still and 
movie photo equipment and accessories. = 
Write for your free copy today to The new RCA “light surround” motion 
Central Camera Co. picture screen recently installed at New 
Dept. 1 C, 230 S$. Wabash, Chicago 4, Ill. 


York’s Plaza Theater has been hailed by 
Photographic Headquarters Since 1899 members of the industry as a major ad- 
vance in the pictorial presentation of 
NOW YOU CAN Stop Smoking fot motion pictures. Use of the screen has 
CHEWING EASILY, QUICKLY, SAFELY! resulted in truer color hues and spectators 


Amazing, proved-effective NICOLYNN ... a tend to have a greater sense of actually 
scientifically-formulated, safe, pleasant-tasting being present at the scene of activity. 
liquid will help you. Guaranteed to show re- ox . 
sults in five days! Non habit-forming! The screen has side and top panels 
You Risk Nothing on This Introductory Offer! which, picking up light diffused from the 
Send $3.00 for bottle of NICOLYNN .. . ee a ee a RR Se aes , 
noah to balp you: musna sae Lah image, eliminate the familiar black mask- 
days. After receiving bottle, try it for 5 days ing effect. With use of the screens groping 
Satisfy yourself that NICOLYNN will do for you ‘ : . 
what it has done for others. If you’re not for seats during shows may be entirely 
convinced—return the partially-used bottle and 
get your money back. 


NICOLYNN SALES CO., Dept. K 
P.O. Box 177 College Park 3, Md. 


eliminated in the -future. 


PLEASURE or PROFIT 


Learn at home. Spare time. Practical 
basic training. Long-established school 
Many have earned while learning. Send 
coupon below for free booklet, “Op 
portunities in Modern Photography 
and full particulars 
——_— a oe ee ee eee ee oe ee eee eee eee ee oe 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
835 Diversey Parkway Dept. 1039 Chicago 14, IMinois 
Send booklet, ‘‘Opportunities in Modern Photography,” 
full particulars and requirements. 





Notes From A Laboratory 





do some casting about for focus. Place a 
blue filter, such as tricolor C, over the 
lens and try to focus (with a visual focus- 
ing camera). Use as deep a filter as pos- 
sible. Then stop down to f/16 and make 
the exposure. A satisfactory focus may re- 
swi, but probably not. UV has a shorter 
wave length than visible violet, and as 
lenses are chromatically corrected for visi- 
ble light only, the UV image will be out 
of focus. Test exposures are advised. The 
focus should be set with blue filter and the 
working distance shortened a very little in 
successive exposures. A fair definition can 
be obtained. However, an aperture of any 
size cannot be used if good results are an 
ticipated. Lens correction is not calculated 
for UV regardless of focus compensation. 

In all the field of UV there probably will 
not be found many subjects of great inter- 
est outside the fluorescence field. In this 
field, however, there is plenty to kéep one 
busy for a long time. 

The requirements are simple: the light 
source may be any UV lamp. For photogra- 
phy the best is the mercury are enclosed 
within a bulb about the size of the T-20, 
500-watt projection bulb. This lamp re- 
quires a transformer and because of the 
nature of the light and the filtering re 
quired it is necessary to have the lamp in 
a housing. An enclosed spotlight or an 
old projector housing could serve this pur- 
pose. The outfit complete with lamp, trans- 
former and housing usually costs about $25. 

Subjects are not hard to find. Many min- 
erals, most oils and many chemicals fluo- 
resce as well as a number of living or- 
ganisms. Quinine fluoresces vividly and a 
“secret” message written between typed 
lines using a solution of quinine will pro- 
duce a message which, normally invisible, 
under UV is clearly visible and photo- 
graphs well. 

The most spectacular objects are the 
fluorescing minerals and gem stones sold 
by mineral supply companies. For experi- 
mental work there are fluorescing “inks” 
available in several colors. 

There is perhaps even greater potential 
experimentation in the field of infrared 
but this we shall leave for a future column. 





RCA’s new “light 
surround” motion 


picture screen. 





SPEEDLIGHT 





ANDREW F. 


“| would like information on how to 

reduce the charging time of 

speedlight unit to 3 seconds.” 
G. W.—Providence, R. |. 


my 


If your unit is a-c operated it probably 
has a limiting resistor of from 10,000 to 
15,000 ohms between rectifier tube and 
capacitors. Replacing this resistor with one 
having a value of between 1000 and 2500 
ohms will usually reduce the charging 
time. Replacement of the rectifier tube 
may also help if the emission of the pres- 
ent tube has decreased because of long 
usage. The present transformer replaced 
with one having the same electrical charac- 
teristics but higher milliampere secondary 
rating will also pep up the charging time. 

Portable units present more problems 
because of the limited power available. If 
the transformer is replaced by one drawing 
more primary current, the charging time 
will be decreased but so would the num- 
ber of flashes available from one battery 
charge. If two capacitors are employed, 
one may be removed from the circuit. The 
charging time would be halved as would, 
of course, the light output. The difference 
in Jight output could be compensated for 
by using a larger lens opening or extend- 
ing development time. 


"| have to replace the 2x2A rectifier 
tube in my a-c speedlight at frequent 
intervals. this be 
rected?” 


How may cor- 


M. J.—Ft. Worth, Texas 


The heater voltage may be higher than 
the recommended 2.5 volts. This would 
cause early burn-out or impaired emission 
because of the excessively high cathode 
temperature. If a volt-meter reading made 
with the tube in the circuit shows higher 
than 2.5 volts, a resistor should be added. 
It should be connected in series and be of 
the proper value to the 
voltage. 


correct over- 

There is also a possibility that the tube 
is being overloaded during the early por- 
tion of the charging cycle. The lack of a 
limiting resistor, connected between recti- 
fier and capacitors, could cause this as 
could and 
produce an operating condition exceeding 
the tube rating. The addition of another 
2x2A in parallel or replacement with an 
866 will correct the latter difficulty. 


transformer capacitors which 


HENNINGER 


“| get only about twenty flashes 
from my speedlight before the bat- 
teries need 
not charged for a six months’ period 
when | was away. Could this be the 
cause of the trouble?’ 

Cc. G.—San Francisco, Calif. 


recharging. They were 


That was and is un 
doubtedly the cause of your trouble. It 
is likely that the plates in the battery are 
hopelessly sulphated and the ampere hour 
capacity is but a small fraction of the 
original rating. A new set of batteries is 
the best remedy. They should be recharged 
every 


very, very bad 


two or three weeks when not in 
use and the liquid level kept to the indi- 
cating line by the addition of distilled wa 
ter. A medicine dropper, obtainable from a 


drug store, is ideal for the latter purpose. 


“Would you advise several speedlight 
flashes, say four or six, for color in- 
teriors?” 

W. R.—Philadelphia, Pa. 
more if 


Yes, and For 


mum depth of field it is necessary to use 


necessary maxi 
a small diaphragm aperture. In this case, 
where there are no moving subjects, the 
shutter may be opened and the speedlight 
flashed the required number of times to 
provide adequate exposure. Most even il 
lumination will be obtained by directing 
the reflectors at various angles and by 
giving extra flashes to darker areas and to 
those farther from the lighting equipment. 

This procedure may be used with either 
pan or color films for any still life subject 


“Please advise if the portable speed- 
light described in April 1951 issue of 
American Photography can be used 
with the ordinary flash outlets on 
thé Kine Exacta || camera 

R. H.—North Adams, Mass. 


Yes, that speedlight unit can be syn 
chronized very*reliably to the Kine Exacta 
If camera having shutter connections for 
flashbulbs. As this 
plane shutter it is, of 
to use the 
curtain 


camera has a_ focal 


course, necessary 
which 
full 


slower 


only shutter - speeds 


employ openings which are 


film size. Speeds of 1/50 sec. and 
may be successfully synchronized 
(Continued on 


page 6 
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SPEEDLIGHT (Continued from page 7) One or two additional capacitors (20 


mfd 2500v) may be connected in parallel 





to the two now incorporated in the unit. 

“| have a 110 watt-second four light The two units are connected together The design of the “booster pack” is a 
portable and find it necessary to with a suitable arrangement of plugs, matter of personal choice and would be 
work at £/5.6 with color film as | do sockets and cable when the extra power is influenced by the type work being done. 
not use all the lights on the front of required. The “booster pack” may be For example, if usage was limited almost 
the subject. Am delighted with the quickly disconnected when the speedlight entirely to color, the additional pack could 
saturated colors obtained without a is to be carried and the available power be permanently attached to the base of the 
filter, but wish to use a smaller f-stop is adequate for the expected application. speedlight unit. The total weight would be 
opening. Can more capacitors be Most radio supply houses carry a stock increased by about eight pounds with the 
added or do you have other sug- of standard cases. One may be selected to addition of two capacitors. While the 
gestions?” fit the capacitors, allowing plenty of space charging time would be doubled, this op 
M. R.—Los Angeles, Calif. at the top where the capacitor terminals erating condition would not be considered 
are located and where a socket for the adverse for color exposures as they are 

f the unit will be used extensively for connecting cable will be mounted. Re usually made: with-more deliberation. 
black and white work and portability is an cessed cable connectors should be used M: os ail nila hare aaceiaionn 
important factor, the “booster pack” should so that live terminals will not be exposed is oe simnitar eas together 
be in a separate housing. when the connecting cable is unplugged. to operate ia a This arrangement pro- 
vides the required advantage of additional 
power, and also more lights if desired. 
The units can be quickly separated for in- 
dividual use and their appearance has not 
been affected by the addition of auxiliary 


YOUR VOICE IS YOUR FORTUNE | ow 


recently in the federal tax on speed- 


| f Li ; al li lights. What are the details on this?” 
your vo1ice -ar, for refu , resonant anc nteresting, people WI isten ‘ 
easter nates : ee pw naeateg Baiearh eit. C. P.—Cleveland, Ohio 





HOW you say it is often more important than WHAT vou say! When 


attentively and react as you wish them to. And, it’s so easy to make your 


voice a help rather than a handicap. Now, right in the privacy of your 


The federal excise tax of 25 percent on 
own home, you can learn . . . speedlight equipment was eliminated com- 
pletely November 1, 1951. Apparently the 


0 ] co di oO he e he : is é yplice 
HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR ble ae be ceca ts bee Pike 


SPEAKING VOICE iF ean al wndhen sau me 
oge her. 

A HOME Kee 

Demonstrated on RCA Victor STUDY COURSE 


Records by Tried, tested and 


proved succe: 
FREDERIC FREEMANTEL 


ssful 
BUSINESSMEN 
Noted voice authority 








Photographic Films, a data book re- 
cently published by Du Pont, is the first 
comprehensive undertaking of its kind put 


SALESMEN 
E 
structions. YOU LEARN not RADIO 


CLERGYMEN 
YOU GET Six 12” double-faced 
XECUTIVES 
CLUBWO: 
only how to USE your voice, tale NC aus : 
but actually HEAR the secrets ETC., ETC. 4 out by the company and should be ex- 


TEACHERS . 

LAWYERS DU PONT ISSUES DATA BOOK 
unbreakable records and de- 
tailed (194 page) Book of In- PUBLIC OFFICIALS 

CIVIC LEADERS 

O & TV 

of successful voice control as 
spoken by Mr. Frederic Free- and even old hands in the field. 


tremely helpful to beginners, intermediates 





mantel himself. It’s just like re- fi The booklet is concerned with films, 
ceiving personal, private instruc- papers and chemicals primarily. It also 
tion right at the Institute itself! | reviews some of the fundamentals of pic 
| ture making, lighting, exposure, film sen- 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY | sitometry and selection. 


In the film data section, cause, preven- 





s |} tion and cure of common negative results 
Founded 1912 are charted. Eight types of film are thor- 


FREEMANTEL VOICE INSTITUTE | oughly discussed with exposure indexes 
Extension Division — Steinway Hall @ 113 West 57th St., N. Y. 19 and guides, filter factors and processing 


os details and other useful data being given 
Please send me without obligation FREE illustrated literature. f : h ed 
or eacn, 


In the formula sectica developers, fixers, 


Name 
stop baths, intensifiers, reducers and other 





Street data are presented in detail. 
The book is 84 pages and is priced at 
City_ ; : 35 cents. Its format with charts and pet 


tinent illustrations is to be commended. 











MAGNETIC SOUND-ON-FILM FOR AMATEURS 


The Bell and Howell Filn 
16mm _ optical-magnetic 
cording projector. 


Projector’s controls, left 
Threading is 


and H models. 


main 
same as other B 


No, it’s not magic. But the new mag- 
netic-optical Filmo- 
202, Bell 
and Howell, packs many surprises in a 


recording projector, 


sound recently announced by 
single all-purpose unit now available at 
$699 to making 
+“ . 9» ‘ ‘ 

professional” motion pictures. 

In addition to recording sound-on-film 
the projector 


amateurs interested in 


reverses to play back re- ; . : , eget s 


4 


A QUICK-SET TRIPOD... the most important 
accessory you can buy for your camera 


.. THE CHOICE OF THE EXPERTS! 


Standard JUNIOR Tripod was $24.95 NOW $19.95 
Elevator JUNIOR Tripod was $39.50 NOW $34.00 
Standard SENIOR Tripod was $39.00 NOW $34.50 
Elevator HI-BOY Tripod was $59.50 NOW $53.50 


YES, ALL QUICK-SET TRIPODS COST YOU LESS! 
reasons why QUICK-SET is the choice of the Experts! 


Handle securely locks Pon Head in 
any position. 


corded sound, plays and™ projects con- 


l6mm optical sound as well 


film, 


address system and can serve as a regular 


ventional 
as silent may be used as a public 5 ~ 
magnetic recorder. 

To put sound on films a simple pro- 


While the 


a magnetic edge, is being projected, de- 


cedure is followed. film, with QUICK-SET 
DUPLEX 

Seomplete with 
Pan Head 

Formerly $16.85 


NOW ONLY 


$1495 


sired sound—running commentary or mu- 


sic, for example—is recorded through a 


microphone (standard equipment) plugged 


Playback 


6. Rubber cushion prevents excessive 


is possible 
if jerring when camera descends too 


into the projector. 


at any time by switching two switches. 


Should errors be made in the sound track 
the film beyond the 
point of error and the sound easily re- 


may be reversed 
corded again. 

In conjunction with the projector the 
company has developed Soundstripe, a 
process which permanently coats film for 
magnetic sound. This may be applied at 
slight cost to old silent films which, ex- 
posed at 16 frames per second, are copied 


stock, 


company for use 


on single then striped 
by the 202. 


Shots taken on single perforated stock may 


per forated 
with the 


be striped immediately after processing. 


FR 


CATALOG 

Colorful and inform- 
ative illustrated cat- 
alog describing in 
detail 
specifications and 
features of every fa- 
mous QUICK-SET 
Tripod. Mail this City 
coupon today for 
your FREE copy! 


Pon Head Top Plate gives extra 
support to camera 

Pan Head permits 150° tilf — full 
360° of pon 

Locking Wheel permanently fas- 
tened to top plate provides for 
ony required length of camera screw. 
Camera Screw and Locking Wheel 
are easily, instantly odjusted from 
front to rear 


rapidly on Elevator Column 

Legs rigidly hinged to tripod top, 
reinforced to eliminate twisting or 
shaking 

Crank has wide sweep for smoother 
camera movement 

Locking Rings lock legs at any de- 
sired extension fast, secure. 
Rubber Tips grip firmly on any sur- 
face to prevent damage. 





EE QUICK-SET, INC. 


the complete Name 


Address. 





1314N. Elston Ave., 


Piease rush me a FREE copy of your mew catalog all about 
famous QUICK-SET Tripods 


My Photo Dealer i 


Dept. AP. 4 
Chicago 22, Ill. 


Zone State_ 





PSA TRAVELING PRINT SHOW 


Sponsored by the Technical Division of 


the Photographic Society of America, a 
traveling print show containing outstand 
ing examples of both scientific and tech- 
nical photography will be on loan to 
technical schools and societies for a period 
of about 18 months. The show, 35 16x20 
prints selected from the Seventh Open 
Exhibit of Technical Photography (part of 
PSA’s 1951 
Photography at Detroit, last October), will 


International Exhibition of 


be available for weekly loans at no charge 
except one-way shipping. 

A number of biological subjects com- 
prise one group in the show. Included are: 
development of the human embryo, tech- 
niques of studying human tissues and other 
structures, photomicrographs of insects and 
animalcules. 

Another group deals with military and 
armament photography and includes high 
speed studies, radarscope photographs and 
military use of wide angle and telescopic 
lenses. 

The third group is concerned with elec- 
tronics. Patterns produced by electrical 


discharges are recorded together with 
electron micrographs, autoradiographs and 
a special display on schlieren photography. 


The show will be available for hanging 


until June, 1953. Requests for hangings as 
well as additional details may be obtained 
by writing Mr. Earl R. Clark, 184 Malden 
St., Rochester 13, N.Y. 


MOTION PICTURE CONCERN 
ORGANIZED IN CANADA 


Irans-World Film Laboratories, Ltd., de- 
signed to handle laboratory work for the 
television stations proposed for the Do- 
minion of Canada, is a new concern with 
headquarters in Montreal. Its facilities will 
include a number of services—script prep- 
aration for shorts and commercials, shoot- 
ing, processing, printing, cutting, editing 
and film release. The company, which will 
deal with 16- as well as 35mm films, will 
make available a rental service on pro- 
fessional apparatus. 

J. O. Lemire is president of the new 
company; A, Prefontaine is managing di- 


rector. 


TWO BRITISH FILMS RELEASED 

The British Information Services an- 
nounce two black-and-white 16mm sound 
films recently released for rental and sale. 

British Infantry, a nine-minute docu- 
mentary, records training of the infantry 
branch of the British army prior to entry 
into the Korean war. 

Keeping the Peace, ten minutes, gives 
the background of the Atlantic Pact and 


discusses international cooperation as a 


defense mechanism. Resources pooling, 
land-sea-air exercises, the establishing of 
military headquarters at Fontainebleau, 
NATO, White House conferences are in- 
cluded. 

Each film rents for $1.50 per day and 
sells for $32.50. For further details contact 
the British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 


feller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 





B. ERLE BUCKLEY, FPSA 





B. Erle Buckley, of New York, known 
throughout the East as a_ photographic 
teacher, lecturer, and judge, died January 
25 in Post-Graduate Hospital, New York, 
after prolonged illness with heart trouble. 
He was 56. 

For many years Buckley conducted the 
Studio School of Photography, and also 
taught classes in photography at various 
camera clubs throughout the East. He was 
well known for his “Print Clinics,” which 
introduced audience participation into the 
consideration of contemporary work. 

He was a Fellow of the Photographic So- 
ciety of America, active member of the 
PSA Pictorial Division, and had been a 
member of the PSA Board of Directors. 
During World War I he served as a com- 
missioned officer in the U. S. Navy. 





hee 


with Greater Ease! @G@ 


Superior optical quality 


faster and with greater accuracy. 


Ikon Cameras offer. 


. Controls that let you work 
That is what Zeiss 


Examine a Contessa 35, a Super Ikonta model or a 
Contax and you'll see what we mean. All have a superior 
superimposed image range-finder coupled to lens, assur- 
ing extremely sharp negatives. In addition, Contessa 35 
and Super Ikonta BX have built-in light meters. Or, if 
you prefer a reflex, see the Ikoflex with its EXTRABRITE 


focusing screen. At leading dealers. 


Carl Zeiss, Inc., Dept. C-37-4, 485 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Leriss kon 


CAMERAS 








MAKE PHOTOGRAPHY 


YOUR BUSINESS 


STUDY AT HOME 
EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 
BIG FREE BOOK SHOWS HOW! 


5 BIG REASONS why you should train for a 
career in photography: 


. Photography can help you beat the high cost 
of living! 

. Everybody buys photography! There are 90 
ways to make money with a camera! 

. If you are 16 or 60, man or woman, plain 
everyday common-sense helps you grasp the 
principles of profitable photography! 

. Study at home! You can earn while you learn! 

. You don’t need. expensive equipment to study 
photography, or to set up your own business. 


NY! RESIDENT TRAINING — 


You study side-by-side with top-notch photo- 
graphic instructors, Work behind cameras from 
the first day. Progress speedily. Use finest up-to- 
date equipment in spacious, streamlined studios 
and labs. NYI courses cover profitable phases 
of photography .. . Advertising, Fashion, Com- 
mercial, Portrait, News, Natural Color. Join 
the ranks of successful NYI graduates! 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK! 


Get your copy of the famous NYI, Photog- 


raphy Book. It’s colorfully illustrated 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 78," 10 W. 33 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information regarding 
CO Resident Training © Home Study Course 


Name...... 
I saincascscienseses 
EER eet State 














An unshielded ten-inch cir- 


cular television tube is 
deliberately broken and 
the action stopped in this 
series of pictures from 
Kodak's 
motion picture, ‘‘Magnify- 
ing Time” (see AMPHOTO, 
March, page 9). The pic- 
3000 


frames per second, were 


Eastman 16mm 


tures, taken at 
made to demonstrate how 
high speed motion pictures 
can be used to slow down 
extremely fast action for 
analysis and study. Infor- 
mation about the film may 
be obtained from East- 
man Kodak, Camera Club 
and School Service, Roch- 


ester 4, N.Y. 





FLASHTUBE CIRCUITS REDUCE BATTERY DRAIN 


battery circuits 
which operate on types of “Eveready” “R” 
batteries are described by P. A. Marsal for 


operating 


Two economical dry 


repeating electronic flashtubes 


for photography in the March issue of 
Photographic Science and Technique pub- 
lished by PSA 

One unit 150-volt 
high 


Each unit 


uses a source, the 


other, 225 in a efficiency voltage 


doubler circuit. makes use of 


high voltage, high capacity electrolytic 


condensers. Battery conservation has been 
achieved by reduction in leakage 


According to the designers, 


current. 
a further con- 
tribution to conversion efficiency and a re- 
duction in idling power requirement has 
been made possible by elimination of a 
transformer from the veltage doubler. 
Reprints of the paper are available from 
the National Carbon Company, Battery En- 
gineering Department, 30 East 


New York 17, N.Y. 


42nd St., 


where there’s life 
there’s color! 


Stop and think of so 
some favorite scene! Isn't it true that 
color is the key to your memories? 


Marshall's Photo-Oil Colors will bring to life 
the sparkling colors which lie hidden in your 
favorite black.and.white prints. For a fraction of 
@ penny per print you can enjoy full color 
beauty. It's so simple to add the right color 
exactly where you t, without fear 

of costly disoppointment 


add color to action 


For thrilling action shots 

difference in the world, Take advan 

the faster shutter speeds obtainable in 
black and white to get sharp, clear prints. 
Add Marshall's Photo-Oil Colors to 

make a good picture perfect! 


recapture vacation days in color 


Half the fun of vacation days is the 
memories y brir 


gh 2. Keep them olive i 


glow ng color! You nee 
to get breathtaking re 


no artistic skill 
ults the first time 
you use Marshall's Photo-Oil Colors. 
You can't ruin a favorite print! 


portraits in color 


Every family 
family portraits! Order inexpensive matte prints 


of your favorite black and 


can be proud of r 


h looking 
white photographs 
in the size you desire. Then add 
true life beauty with 


Marshall's Photo-Oil Colors 


NEW! AIR FORCE BLUE 


for coloring photographs of 
members of the Air Forces of 
the UNITED STATES, and 
other countries. Also, 
MARSHALL'S KHAKI 

and NAVY BLUE 


Send 15¢ for the 32 
page illustrated book Ask for the Free Mor 
How to Moke Beaut 


ful Color Prints 


or 





| 


tne most popular color process of all! 


MARSHALL’S 


‘PHOTO-OIL COLORS 


| John G. Marshall Mfg Co., Inc, Dept. as, 167 North 9th St., Brooklyn! !,W.Y 
| Canadien Dist.: Conede Photo Products, Ltd., 137 Wellington St. W , Toronto! 


1 





TRADE YOUR OLD 
CAMERA FOR A 


rew 


CAMERA 


Stereo-Realist with viewer $178.75 
Matched Cooke-type lenses, 35mm 
f/3.5 with perfect image alignment; 
synchronized shutters and built-in 

i contacts for all bulbs and 
trobe; wide-base split-image range- 
finder; takes any standard 35mm 
film. Viewer gives true stereo depth 
without strain 

Ciroflex, all models, 2%” 

{/3.5 Wollensak lenses 
D with Alphax (synchro 


silver 


square image 


shutter $ 87.90 
E with Rapax (synchro z 
shutter $117.55 
F with Rapax (synch for all 
types $155.90 
Rolleicord with £/3.5 Nenar $149.50 
Rolleiflex with £/3.5 Nenar $265 
Bolex H-16 Deluxe with 25mm 
Switar £/1.5 $318 


Bolex L-8 £/2.8 fixed focus $ 99.50 


Argus 21 with 50mm £/3.5 
coated lens and case $ 62.10 


Argus C3 with flash outfit $ 69.50 


Voigtlander Vitessa {/2 Ultron in 
compur rapid, built-inrange-— 
finder $159.50 


Ansco Karomat {/2 and built-in 
rangefinder 


$164.10 
Brownie 8mm Kodak movie 
camera 


Reflekta 7.5cm £/3.5 Pololyt 
HIGHEST TRADE-IN 


VALUES 


Write for estimate 
on your equipment 


$ 43.30 
$ 39.95 


Modern Camera Center, Inc. 
136 East 57th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 


H Modern Camera Center 

{ 136 East 57th, New York 22, N.Y. 
| 
| Make size 
i 

| Lens length f 


Shutter Synch 


list other equipment separately) 


(Please print 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Date purchased__— “ a. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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CLOSE-UPS 





@ On page 60 of this issue, we introduce 
a new feature and a new writer to our 
pages. The writer, himself, needs no in- 
troduction to anyone active in the photo- 
graphic field in and around New York 
City, for big, genial Vice Scales is proba- 
bly the most-sought-after judge and speak- 


e 


by camera clubs in the metropolitan 
area 

As a result of his activity and willing- 
ness to be helpful he has been awarded 
an honorary membership in the Staten 
Island Camera Club, the Glen Brook 
Camera Club, the Dykeman Camera Club, 
The Color Slide Club of New York and 
the Southgate (England) Photographic 
Society. In addition, he can add the ini- 
tials Hon. psa after his name. 

He was a founder-member and a former 
president of the Rockefeller City Camera 
Club, is former president of the Metro- 
politan Camera Club Council, and was 
vice president for eight years of PSA. 

Vic rewrote the constitution and by- 
laws of both PSA and the Metro CCC 
during his terms of office and is the author 
of “Manual of Camera Club Organization 
and Management” and many articles. 

In addition to this busy life, Vic adds 
modestly that he “also makes pictures.” 


® Maurice M. Prather, author of this 
month’s movie article, has been in the 
motion picture field since 1943. He has 
been consecutively a laboratory techni- 
cian, light pusher, assistant camera man, 
film editor, chief engineering photogra- 
pher. 

In addition to motion pictures, Mr. 
Prather has spent some time in. still 
photography. At present, while studying 


to be a director, he is engaged in the 
production of educational films. 















































































Maurice M. Prather 






MORE VALUES 





Close-Dated Film 


Ansco Color 100’ 16mm day + te ‘tung list $10 
$7 
Super XX 100’ 16mm list $7.40 $6 
Kodachrome A, 16mm 50’ magazin April 
52) $7.15 $5.90 


50% Off Feb 52 date and close-dated roll film 
V620—23c V120—23c V122-—23c V616—28« 
V616—28« V1L16—28«¢ 


Used Lenses 
7%” Wollensak Velostigmat £/4.5 $49 
7” Goe:tz Dagor | 2.9 compound shutter 
$57.50 
8%” Ilex Paragon Velostigmat f/4.5 Acme 
#4 shutter | to 150 $111.50 
New 90mm _ wide-angle Weitw nkel Anastig 
mat £/6.3 compur | to 1/400 synch shut 
ter $39 
14'%” Hugo Meyer Aristostigmat US 4.8 $178 
127mm Ektar f£/4.7 Supermatic synch Gra 
phic Lb. $29.75 
5% Ilex Anastigmat f/4.5 $3 Acme Synchro 
Shutter 1 to 1/200 $87.75 
5x8 Turner-Reich conv. 8%-14-20" Acme 


#3 $89.25 
90mm Elmar f/4 latest chrome lite weight 
$83.50 
127mm _ Colorstigmat f/5.6 $13.50 
13.5em Xenar £/5.5 $31.25 
Simm Kodak projection f 4.5 $20.25 
5” Homogentric f/5.6 $20 
100mm Ektar projection f/4.5 $33.75 
5” Ilex Paragon Anastigmat f/4.5 $56.25 
3'4x4% Bausch and Lomb Tessar f/4.5 $45 
7” Goertz Dagor US2.9 Ilex shutter $66.75 


6%” Ilex Paragon Anastigmat f/4.5 #3 Acme 
shutter 1 to 00 $12 

8x10 Turner-Reich cony. 12-21-28” Ilex 
shutter $108 

5%” Ilex Paragon Anastigmat f/4.5 #3 Acme 
synchro 5 


Used Cameras 


9x12 BeeBee, Ysar 13.5cm £/4.5, King Sol 
battery case and tripper, 9 film holders, 
packadapter $35 


Zeiss Ikon 2%4x2\% Super B, Tessar £/2.8 $95 
Kodak 35 £/3.5 synch shutter $55.50 


Bolsey B 35mm battery case and = synch 
$. 


case 
Ciroflex D, Alphax shutter, case $69.50 
Ciroflex D, flash gun, case, shade in case 
$77.50 


Ciroflex C, Rapax shutter, flash gun, tripper 
$59.50 

Kodak Medalist 2'4x3'4, case 

Leica G, Sumnur f/2, case 





Other Equipment 

Kodak Hobbyist enlarger 2'4x3'4, lens $30 
Solar 5x7 condenser enlarger, Kodak 514’ 
£/4.5 lens, Albert 11x14 easel $85 
SPECIAL : 
4x5 Federal Model 470 double condenser en 
largers £/6.3 lens list $109 good condition $60 

SPECIAL 
35mm _ projector Filmo Duo-Master 350-watt, 
> $60 










New Cameras 
(Discontinued Models) 


New Zeiss Ikonta B 2'%x2% ($76 
$60.65 

New Zeiss Ikonta C 2%4x3%, £/4.5 
Navar 39 $55.30 

New : Zeiss Super Ikonta C 2'4x24 


£/3.5 Tessar ($198 $58.45 
New Zeiss Ikonta Super B 2%x2% 
($244 $195.44 











Modern Camera Center, Inc. 
136 East 57th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 














NATIONAL MEMORIAL PARK 
CONTEST EXTENDED 


The National Memorial Park Amateur 
Photo Contest, offering $250 in grand 
prizes plus $5-for all pictures published, 
has been extended until June 30, 1952. 

The two classes of photographs eligible 
for the contest are Landscapes and Statu- 
ary and must be taken at the National 
Memorial Park located on Lee Highway 
near Falls Church, Va. Contest blanks are 
obtainable at the Park. 


VIENNA PHILHARMONIC FILMED 


The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra re- 
cently has been recorded in a series of 13 
musical 16mm films which inelude: Bee- 
thoven, Fi/th Symphony; Mozart, Serenata 
Nocturna; Schubert, Unfinished Symphony ; 
and Strauss waltz sequences. Choral as well 
as instrumental musicians have partici- 
pated in the series. 

Further details are available from Ster- 
ling films, Inc., 316 West 57th St., New 
York 19, N.Y. 


KODAK SALON GOES ON TOUR 


The entire contents of the 17th Kodak 
International Salon currently is earoute to 
Kingsport, Tenn., and Toronto, Canada, 
where it is to be shown at the company’s 
branches. (The show was on exhibit at the 
Memorial Art Gallery in Rochester during 
the middle of January.) Selected prints 
from the Salon will be displayed in Grand 
Central Station, New York, February 26- 
March 10. 

Winner of the George Eastman Me 
morial Medal this year was Grant Haist 


‘Fishful’ Thinking by Grant Haist, win- 


ner of George Eastman Memorial award. 


of Rochester. Mr. Haist’s ‘Fishful’ Think- 
ing was voted the best pictorial print of 
the Salon. 

Open to all Kodak employees throughout 
the world, the Salon this year received a 
total of 1582 submissions of which 770 


were accepted. 


HALF BILLION FLASHBULBS 
PREDICTED SOLD BY 1955 


Flashbulb consumption on the camera 
market is predicted to reach a high of at 
least 490 million and possibly 730 million 
annually by 1955, according to Frank W 
Mansfield of Sylvania Electric Products. 
Inc. 

“A camera is now a common household 
article,” Mansfield said and reported that 
at the end of 1950 “70 percent of all 
households owned a camera. This contrasts 
with 75 percent of the households with a 
bathtub, 63 percent with a telephone, 80 
percent with a mechanical refrigerator and 
70 percent with automobiles.” 

Owners of flash photographic equipment 
increased from slightly over 5,000,000 in 
1948 to nearly 11,000,000 in 1950, Mans 
field pointed out and indicated that the 
ratio of flash photographers to total ama 
teurs increased from 13.3 percent to 24.6 
percent. “The total number of active flash 
households increased from 6,300,000 to 
8,530,000 showing that the industry needs 
to do more than sell equipment. It must 
follow through with an educational pro 
gram.” 


COLD WEATHER CAMERA TIPS 


Cameras as well as ears and noses react 
to cold weather and the following precau- 
tions should be observed especially if one 
is doing work out of doors in a chilly en- 
vironment. 

Shutters, for example, tend to slow down 
because of congealed oil in the shutter 
mechanism. This condition can be allevi- 
ated by cleaning or servicing by a camera 
dealer. The amateur should not attempt to 
oil or clean the mechanism himself, how- 
ever, although he can, by working a slow 
shutter a few times before making ex- 
posures, help out the situation to a degree. 

Bellows also are subject to damage be- 
cause of becoming too cold. If a bellows 
camera has been left in a cold place for 
some time it is advisable to open it slowly 
and with caution so as to avoid cracking 
which would cause light leaks. 

Finally, a camera brought into a warm 
room from the cold will fog in the same 
way as do eyeglasses, and if the change is 
too severe, condensation may possibly form 
inside the lens which in any case should be 
carefully examined before taking pictures. 








THE EASY WAY TO 


Belfer 
Pictures 


RRO COOOO AAA Ase 


"The meter 
with a 
MEMORY" 


The superb PRI 
EXPOSURE METER 


GZ... accurate exposure 
determination under all con- 
ditions—get the General 
Electric PR-1, the meter with 
a MEMORY. Complete for 
incident or reflected light, 
movies, stills, color, black 
and white. And so easy to 

use... the only meter with: 


@ extra handy pointer lock 
@ trident analyzer 

@ automatic range shift 

@ synchronized dial 


SE 


See the PR-1 meter at your 
photo dealer's today. Also 
the dependable, accurate 
DW-68 exposure meter. 


FOR BETTER 
DARKROOM PICTURES— 

Get the T-48 Automatic Interval 
Timer. Automatically controls printer 
and enlarger. Two-minute range. Makes 

for uniform prints, easier dodging. 


General Electric Company 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
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@ You'll find there’s a lot in favor of standardizing, 
as far as possible, on a single brand of enlarging 
paper. 


\nd when it comes to choosing your “standard” 
paper, everything favors Ansco Cykora! 


Here’s why > 


Cykora is a moderate speed enlarging paper avail- 
able in evenly spaced contrast grades, and offers 
good selection of surfaces. Cykora’s rich emulsion 
has great exposure-developing latitude, and_re- 
spt nds readily to various developers and toners. [hat 
means clean-working Cy kora has whatit takes to excel 
n making enlargements of a wide range of subjects! 


FOR EXAMPLE:—~» 


Here's an enlargement where Cykora Glossy fits all require- 
ments to a “LT”! Those crisp, sparkling highlights, rich 
dle tones, and shadowy depths of the water couldn't 

1 better on any other paper. For strong, cold tones 

ping with this subject, simply develop Cykora in 


» Vividol, laboratory-packaged for your convenience. 


[his subject is made to order for Cykora, too—for the 


Kashmir White surface. Here, where pleasing warm tones 
enhance the effect, develop Cykora in Ansco Ardol devel- 
oper. Warm brown to sepia tones can be obtained easily 


by treatment with Ansco Direct Sepia Toner. 


Yes, 99 out of every 100 pictures you’d enlarge would 
“look like a million” on Cykora! Ansco, Binghamton, 
New York. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corpo- 
ration. “From Research to Reality.” 


Ask for 


ANSCO 
CYKORA PAPER 
















PICTORIAL PORTRAITS 


Text and Photographs by Hans Kaden, FRPS, FPSA 








Portraiture, where pictorialism is most misunderstood, is the foundation of 


photography. Sooner or later it concerns every photographer whether com- 


mercial or amateur. The problem is static: subject matter will never change. 














PICTORIAL PORTRAITS 


| this portrait be accepted in a salon?” That is 
a question often put to me by aspiring pictorial- 
ists and by professionals as well. Sometimes my answer is 
yes, and sometimes I have to say no. 

Portraiture is the foundation of photography. It was 
the basis for the first steps in this relatively new art a 
hundred years ago. Many years later this realistic me- 
dium found its way into commercial use and either put 
quite a few commercial painters out of work or forced 
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them into taking up photography. Today it is unthinka- 
ble to separate photography from the many fields of 
advertising and nce. 

Every photographer, whether a commercial man, ama- 
teur or pictorialist, will on-some occasion be confronted 
with portraiture. In no-other branch of photography is 
the “pictorial” quality so misunderstood as it is here. 
The problem is that our subject matter will always be 
a human being whose shape we cannot change. We 





will always have a head and a body with two arms, 


hands and legs. So, our endeavours at pictorial por- 


traiture must take a different direction. 

Let’s look at the different classifications of portraits. 
Generally we consider the identification portrait first. 
Here the camera is used only as a precision instrument 
for recording face features. Since it would be more 
difficult to identify a person by body structure, the face 
alone—or head and shoulders—is used for this type of 
portrait. 

The second type of portrait is the so-called formal 
portrait. It forms a considerable part of professional 
studio work, but differs from the identification portrait. 
A formal portrait should be flattering and show the best 
head position with the most suitable lighting. This type 
of portrait is seen in everyday publications—newspapers, 
magazines, book jackets—on the newsstands and in hotel 
lobbies. Leaders in politics, industry and commerce, 
authors, lecturers, song writers, musicians and people 
in show business are always in need of it. Limited here 
in his self-expression the photographer now must fol- 
low the need of the customer—whom it is vital to please. 

The third class of portraiture is the informal portrait. 
Characteristically, informals include arms and_ hands, 
sitting or standing poses, the subject’s smoking, smiling 


Left, at play in natural surround- 


ings, children make excellent pic- 


torial 


portrait subject matter. 





Props, when used, must be chosen 
with care. Here ‘‘Mother Goose” 


and chair are appropriate. 





or “doing” something. The better class magazines and 
yearbooks published by industrial concerns often prefer 
this type to the formal because of its much more per- 
sonal quality. The informal is, however, more difficult to 
take than the formal portrait. Difficulties lie in posing 
hands, arms, legs, and in catching the expression which 
must mirror the personality of the sitter. Even full length 
may be used here. Also, if props are to be used—espe- 
cially the posing chair—they must be consistent with 
the subject’s personality. A dainty graceful chair would 
look as strange an accoutrement for a military leader as 
a heavy desk chair is a grotesque frame for a delicate 
young woman. 

With the character study we have the fourth class of 
portraits. As the word indicates we have to emphasize 
the character or personality of the sitter. To emphasize 
character we may even be driven to the extreme. While 
an informal portrait may be made of anyone, a char- 
acter study is naturally limited to persons whose typical 
features and expressions are most interesting. This should 
be a face appealing not only to the subject’s family and 
friends. but also to any casual viewers and which will cre- 
ate an emotional reaction within anyone. A famous 
English critic said, “A character study is seldom a good 
portrait and a good portrait is rarely a masterpiece.” 





PICTORIAL PORTRAITS 


The character study is often a head portrait only. It 
may be an informal presentation including arms and 
legs. But it is seldom a full-length picture. 

In looking at these four classifications we must exclude 
the identification picture (or any for that matter, which 
looks like one) from the pictorial class. Formal as well 
as informal portraits and character studies can be highly 
pictorial in the artistic sense. They can be made any- 
where by anyone, professional or amateur, with any 
camera from a 35mm to the professional 8x10 camera 

indoors or outdoors, in the studio or living room. 

One thing is imperative for any pictorial presentation: 
technical quality must be beyond reproach! This applies 
to print quality as well as to corrective control work. 
Print size also must be considered, the customary 8x10 
being the weakest size. Today the trend in the exhibitions 
and salons is for larger sizes: 14x17, 16x20. There is a 
good reason for this—the carrying power—and the 8x10 
will be weak in the company of larger prints. Inci- 
dentally, don’t believe that making a larger print simply 
means raising the enlarger. All the faults of composition, 
lighting and retouching will be further emphasized in 
the larger size. 

Now, then, what would make a formal portrait pic- 
torial? Mainly the subject itself. To be more precise, the 
age and the appeal of the subject. Middle-aged people 
have the least pictorial appeal. But babies, children, at- 
tractive young women and old people are excellent sub- 
ject matter. Actors, actresses, celebrities, musicians and 
artists make good subject matter, too, if their face struc- 
ture and features are characteristic, regardless of age. 
It is the photographer’s job to bring out such character- 
istics by the use of light, pose and expression. 

Many formal portraits entered in competitions and 
salons are often nothing more than a good likeness of 
“Uncle Jim.” No one but family and friends are inter- 
ested in it. Emotional impact is lacking. It sells nothing. 

Drama and beauty are two of the strongest means for 
general appeal. If you have either one or both in your 
formal portrait you have a fair chance of recognition in 
salons. 

Informal portraits have a still better chance. Here we 
may bring out an interesting expression of mood by use 
of the hands. Just as in the formal class, however, the 
subject has to have certain appealing qualities—the 
beauty of youth, the charm of a child, the wisdom of 
an old gentleman. But don’t force your subject into hand 
poses which are strange to him! 

Che character study is the most popular and success- 
ful type of pictorial portrait. Here, in a broad sense we 


are portraying a specific character. While old age offers 
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Old age offers many possibilities for the character study, 
a popular and successful type of pictorial portrait. Here is 


“Professor X.'’ 


the most possibilities, suitable subjects can be found 
among the middle-aged, but hardly ever among young 
people. We speak of character lines in the face which 
often reveal the personality and reflect will power, humor, 
kindness, sincerity, wisdom and sorrow. 

Character lines may typify certain types of working 
men: farmers, dock workers, truck drivers, fishermen, 
policemen, mailmen, engineers, scientists and many. 
many others. We see them—men and women—every- 
where, on the main street, in the slums and on buses or 
subways. And we must photograph them as they are, 
not dressed up in Sunday best, but as they are seen in 
soiled or worn working clothes, ragged dresses or in 
laboratory coats. 

Props will often help to tell a story. Take a look at 
the accompanying character study, Professor X. A for- 
mal head portrait might have been interesting but not 
strong. The book with the finger between the pages, the 
eyeglasses in the hand and the particular expression tell 
a candid story. They tell us that the Professor had just 


ended a lecture on some serious problem and is observing 


the reactions of his audience. 








It is a bad error to dress up a subject to imperonsate 
someone else. If you want to make a character study of 
an old Mexican, don’t dress up a camera club member. 
He will always look like just this unless he’s a true rep- 
resentative of the type you want. 

For some years past old men with beards were pre- 
ferred for character studies. Though critics, judges and 
the public today are somewhat tired of them, still a 
bearded old man often is a characteristic representa 
tive of a certain social class. Nothing wrong with it; 
but there are many suitable subjects without beards. 
And don’t overlook those kindly, white-haired old ladies 


in their eighties. They make fine models for an appeal- 


ing study. There is some basic difference between the 
technical execution of an informal portrait and a char- 
acter study. The informal portrait must still flatter the 
sitter. Blemishes and character lines must be softened 
or completely removed. Conversely, the character study 
emphasizes skin texture and character lines. Lighting 
should be used to bring out these characteristics (back 
lighting is excellent for this purpose). Lighting, further- 
more, is often used here for dramatic low key effects. 


Scientists, too, are very good 
character study subjects, with 


lab coats and test tubes as props 


He’s really a fisherman, and 
pole, pipe, kerchief and hat are 


not affectations in this study. 














PICTORIAL 
PORTRAITS 


The medium key, so common to the formal portrait, has 
at least artistic appeal. 

Purposely, I have not mentioned two types of pictorial 
portraits which are highly artistic and always accepted 
by juries if they are well done. These are the high key 
and glamour portraits, two extremes as far as the light- 
ing effect is concerned, but which have one thing in com- 
mon: the subject which always must be a young and 
beautiful woman. The difficulty with both lies in the 
selection of a suitable model. 

High key, not a lighting that customarily flatters the 
subject, does give a graceful, delicate arid youthful ef- 
fect. Young women with delicaté faces, high cheekbones, 
lustrous wide-set eyes, straight noses and full mouths 
are ideal models. Although light colored clothing and 
onde hair is desirable dark hair can be changed to 
high key by being covered with draping’ material. The 
lighting should be flat and a white or light gray back- 
ground should be used. 

The same type of model must be used for glamour 
portraits where the lighting is usually dramatic, has high 
contrast and low key. If clothing lacks glamour, draping 
may be used to gain this effect. High key and glamour 
portraits will be more artistic if they are kept impersonal. 
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\ few words about baby portraits, another specialized 
class. An effective baby pictorial is one which does not 
reveal “person” but which portrays a baby in an im- 
pulsive mood. Such a portrait is not always appreciated 
by parents who usually like to see the little one with a 
smile. For the pictorialist, as far as the expression is 
concerned, anything goes. The cuter the better. Emo- 
tional appeal is universal. 

Care should be taken to avoid disturbing objects or 
patterns in the background, high key again being the 
best medium. But wait until your baby is about six 
months old, when he begins to recognize his surround- 
ings, to laugh, cry and to orient himself in the world. 

Now, friend pictorialist, you may have all the things 
necessary to play your part. You may have all the items 
for a pictorial presentation: the model, the lighting, the 
setting and technique. But to make it successful requires 
a tittle more than that! Use your individuality. Put part 
of yourself into it. Let your sitter feel that you know 
what you want. Be determined in your directions. Weak 
model direction will spoil the effect. Try to capture a 
mood and expression which will create a high emotional 
response in the viewer. Have something to say—say it 


well—and you cannot miss! 


















Mother and daughter, informally posed, —_ liga | 
ve 


have been caught in a spontaneous 
moment. Note that the skin texture j 


has been softened. 





Young graceful women are ideal models for 
high key, flatly-lighted work. Though blonde 
hair is desirable dark hair may be draped to 


the same effect 





achieve 








High contrast and low key characterize the 
glamour portrait which, as in the picture at 
the left, is an impersonal but highly artistic 


dramatic study. 
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Text and Pictures by George S. Small 


























YOUR FAVORITE ROOM 


Interiors at home—with or without those who 
live in them—can be pictures which you will 
treasure for years. An expert tells you how. 


HETHER WE realize it or not, most of us do have a 
favorite room. Rooms, like people, seem to have per- 
sonalities all their own. No two are exactly alike, and 
though it pleases us to think of home in its entirety as 
a warm and pleasant place, still there will usually be one 
particular room in the house which seems to us to be 
more attractive and more congenial than the rest. 
You may very well have a favorite room in your home, 
a room where the family gathers. where you sit com- 
Photofloods provided the all-over light for fortably in the evenings with pipe and slippers, where 
this picture of a demonstration room set you entertain or perhaps a room you decorated yourself 
so that it looks exactly the way you feel a room should 
up by “Living for Young Homemakers’ look. Whatever the reason for your preference, you are 
magazine. The light from three of them missing out on a good thing if you have not tried to cap- 
ture this subject on film. With a little care, your favorite 
was reflected from the white ceiling and room will not only provide good memory pictures for 
the light from the small lamps provided the family album but will serve as a subject for some top 
notch pictorials in the bargain. 
accents. Notice how the chair in the fore- For the sake of example let us pick a room in your 


ground provides a suggestion of a third home, a room of which you are particularly fond. It could 


be a living room, a den. a bedroom or even a cozy cor- 
wall, a device which will improve any ner somewhere in the house. Let us see if we can get a 


interior shot. Complete details of tech- picture which will capture all the atmosphere and warmth 


of that room. 
nique for interior work will be found in 


EQUIPMENT 


this article. Equipment for this assignment need not be complex. 
\ view camera is not essential, and any camera that you 
happen to own will do the job, although some provision 
for ground-glass viewing will be a considerable help. 
Lighting equipment can be kept to a minimum. My own 
personal lighting set-up for a job of ‘this sort and the 
one that was used for all the pictures with this article 


consists of these simple items: 


four collapsible light stands. 

four clamp-on light sockets. 

three 10-inch aluminum reflectors of the serew-on 
variety. 


two 150 watt reflector spots (display spots) which 





can be purchased for a little over $1 apiece in any 
hardware store. 

several No. 2 and No. | photoflood bulbs or 3200 
kelvin bulbs. 





ANGLE 
The first step in photographing a room 1s to choose 


the camera angle. Since it is impractical to do panoramic 
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LET’S PHOTOGRAPH YOUR FAVORITE ROOM 


At the right are two pictures of the same _in- 
terior. Both were made with two No. 2 photo- 
floods directed at the ceiling, but in the one at 
the far right the diaphragm was opened up to 
permit an exposure of one second so the model 
could be included. This has resulted in some loss 
of depth of field and the foreground table is not 
as sharp. This table is important to the design of 
the picture. Cover it with your hand and see how 


different the picture looks. 


Here is a bedroom scene illuminated in the same 
way by diffused light reflected from the ceiling. 


Note how the additional illumination from the 


small lamps adds sparkle to the picture. 











views of a room and impossible to get the whole room 
in one shot, it must be divided into several sections to 
be photographed individually. In spite of the fact that 
the general decor may be designed to lead the eye in a 
complete sweep of the room, each section must be chosen 
so that it forms a well-balanced and self-contained com- 
position where the eye will have no tendency to wander 


off the edge of the picture. This can be accomplished with 


a little careful balancing of weight and line, keeping these 


points in mind. 


1. Except in a few unusual cases, a picture should show 
no more than two walls of the room. These walls should 
not be shown in equal portions with the corner in dead 
center but should be spaced so that one wall takes up 
the greater portion of the picture with the other wall 
considerably subordinated. The camera should face well 
into the predominating wall so that the horizontal lines 
will be more nearly parallel along this wall than along 
the other. This will make any unavoidable linear distor- 


tion less noticeable. 


2. The center of interest in the picture should be some 
object of substantial weight and tonal value. Nothing 
looks more lifeless than an interior shot where all the 
objects sit along the edges of the picture while the center 
is taken up with a piece of bare or sparsely decorated 
wall, 

3. Weights in opposite corners of the picture should be 
kept evenly balanced. Do not chose an angle with a heavy 








armchair on one side of the picture and a miniature foot- 
stool on the other. 

4. All chairs should be arranged so that they face into 
the picture. Chairs facing out will lead the eye right out 
of the composition and spoil the intimacy of the scene. 
5. Room lighting should be balanced the same as weight. 
Table and floor lamps should be evenly distributed in 
the picture so that lopsided lighting contrast does not 
spoil the general unity of the scene. 


The use of foreground objects in photographing in- 
teriors is a most valuable device and will often turn a 
mediocre scene into one of dynamic interest. When care- 
fully used, foreground objects can accomplish the follow- 


ing desirable things: 


1. give a sensation of depth and third-dimensionality. 
2. suggest a third wall of the room. Shooting across the 
arms of a chair which is known to be against another 
wall will locate that wall in the picture though the wall 
itself is not visible. 

3. add needed weight balance. Enlarged foreground ob- 
jects, when strategically placed, can be made to add 
weight to one side of the picture or the other or to fill in 
bare spots in the background and thereby achieve a bet- 
ter balance. 


Occasionally it will make the scene look more natural 
if the camera is placed to simulate the eye of the casual 
observer; low, if one usually surveys the scene while 
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LET‘S PHOTOGRAPH YOUR FAVORITE ROOM 











At the left is the living room of a small 
New York apartment. Small photographed 
it with a 4x5 Linhoff Technika with a 
90mm wide-angle lens. The general light 
was from two No. 2 photofloods aimed 
at the ceiling and a 150-watt reflector 
spot and a No. | photoflood were added 
to simulate light from room lamps outside 


the, picture area. 





sitting in a chair or high, if it comes into view while en- 


tering the room 


ARRANGEMENT 

Having chosen a good angle, the next step will be to 
arrange and rearrange those objects within the field of 
view with an eye to making a more pleasing composition. 
In most cases it will be inadvisable to make any drastic 
changes as this would cause the room to appear strange 


and unfamiliar. So let us concentrate on the little things 


which play a surprisingly big part in making the project 


a success or failure. 

The first process is subtractive. Remove from the scene 
all ash trays, table lighters, cigarette boxes, small potted 
plants, loose books and magazines, and bric-a-brac of all 
kinds. Simplify the scene so that nothing is left but the 
bare essentials. 

Now, start replacing these items, but slowly and judi- 
ciously with an eye to composition. Fill in the empty 
spaces, but only enough to keep them from looking bare. 
Put an ash tray here and a cigarette box there, while 
maintaining simplicity and balance throughout. Make 
sure that no object goes into the picture which is not 
instantaneously identifiable to the casual observer. Noth- 
ing spoils a picture quicker than having a lot of what- 
is-it’s stuck in odd corners. With an eye to separation, 
put light colored ash trays on the dark tables and dark 
ones on the light tables. An open book or magazine 
thrown across a wide expanse of chair or couch will add 
a homey touch and serve to break up what would other- 
wise be a large empty area. 

LIGHTING 

Now that the scene looks the way it should, let us see 
what can be done about lighting it. Here is a point where 
a lot of people go wrong by that simple but fatal error 
of overlighting. Remember, this is not a big photo studio, 
it’s a home. You never saw home lit up like a linoleum 
advertisement and if you insist on photographing it that 
way your final print is going to have about as much 
homey warmth and charm as Grand Central Station. The 
truth about home is that it looks its heartwarming best 
just the way you see it every evening, with the lamps lit 
and perhaps a fire burning in the fireplace. In order to 
really capture the atmosphere and spirit of the room it 
should be photographed just this way. Auxiliary lighting 
should be used solely to bring all areas of the room up to 
a point of illumination within the latitude range of the 
film without in any way disturbing the general lighting 
scheme. This can be best achieved by following one basic 
rule which is: “There should be no direct light used in 
the picture except where the source is either visible or 
identifiable.” 

First, remove all bulbs from the room lamps and re- 
place them with 100-watt bulbs. If the lamp shades are 
of different hues it may be necessary to use 150-watt 
bulbs in the darker ones so that they balance to some de- 
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LET’S PHOTOGRAPH YOUR FAVORITE ROOM 


gree the brilliance of the lighter lamp shades with the 
100-watt bulbs. 

Now, set up two light stands with reflectors and No, 2 
photofloods or 500-watt bulbs. Place them on either side 
of the camera and direct them up at the ceiling. Move 
them back and forth until they cast an even glow over 
the whole scene. Since ceilings vary in color, height and 
shape. it will be necessary to judge with the eye whether 
the reflected illumination is too strong or too weak for 
the room lamps. The room lamps should throw an illumi- 
nation on nearby objects of from two to four times the 
intensity of the fill-in lighting or to such an extent that 
the areas illuminated by room lamps are clearly defined 
and separated. Fill-in lighting may be increased by add- 
ing another light or decreased by substituting No. 1] 
photofloods for the No. 2. 

Where a floor or table lamp is outside the field of view 
but casts its light on objects within the field of view, it 
will be necessary to indicate that light in order to main- 
tain the natural appearance of the room, For this pur- 
pose, a 150-watt reflector spot mounted on a stand near 
the lamp in question will throw a light resembling that 
of the lamp but of a better quality and having the added 
advantage of being adjustable. 

If the scene includes a fireplace, by all means have a 
good roaring blaze going inside. There is nothing quite 
as dismal as an empty fireplace and there is no really 
effective lighting stunt you can use as a substitute. If a 
fire is impossible for any reason, a couple of white birch 
logs on the andirons will serve well to pull the fireplace 


out of the doldrums. 


EXPOSURE 


If directions have been followed carefully to this point, 
exposure should present no problem. Using a meter, ex- 
pose for those areas illuminated solely by the fill-in light 
and let the bright areas take care of themselves. This will 
insure the recording of all detail on the negative. If the 
lighting balance is right the bright areas will not block 
up and the lighting contrast will be easily absorbed with- 
in the latitude of the film. Since a long time exposure is 
permissible, the lens should be stopped way down in 


order to bring all the area covered into focus. 


HUMAN INTEREST 


Now that we have a picture of your favorite room, let 
us go one step further and, since home is inseparably 
connected with family, let us get Mom or Dad, Aunt 
Mary or Uncle John into the picture to make it complete. 
Since it is best to maintain the natural approach, the 
models should be doing only those things which are 
most natural to them. Aunt Mary should be knitting or 
reading or sewing and Uncle John would be poking the 
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fire or smoking his pipe. If Aunt Mary can hold a pose 
(and most people can when sitting down) there will be 
no necessity to make any changes in the set-up whatso- 
ever except, perhaps, to arrange for a shorter exposure 
at a slightly larger aperture. 

If, however, the subject or the pose dictates a fast ex- 
posure, here is a method which will turn the trick. 

First, unplug all the lights including room lamps. Then, 
replace the bulbs in the table and floor lamps with No. 
5 or No, 25 flashbulbs in adaptors. Wrap these bulbs in 
one or two turns of thin tissue. Then, replace the photo- 
flood lamps with No, 22 or Press 50 flashbulbs. Let the 
fire die down or bank it so that it smoulders and gives off 
smoke but no flame. Put an extension with another No. 22 
bulb back out of sight in the fireplace as far from the 
heat as possible. Hitch this whole system up to your flash 
circuit but be careful to keep the wires out of the picture. 

Exposure on this set-up should be about f/11 at 1/50 
sec. on Super XX or similar film but can be more accu- 
rately determined by measuring the average distance 
from your fill-in lights to the ceiling to the subject, divid- 
ing this into the flash factor for the fill-in bulbs, and in- 
creasing the resulting exposure by two stops. (This meth- 
od was more thoroughly explained in my article on 
bounce flash in the February AMPuoro.) The negative 
resulting from this method should be almost identical to 
that produced with the photofloods. 


PROCESSING 


Processing of both negatives and prints should be car- 


ried out in a normal manner. Shadow areas of prints 
should be allowed to drop well into the dark side of the 
grey scale, and light areas should show full detail without 
washing out. The reflected light fill-in may cause the walls 
to go a little light near the top, and it is well to darken 
the top of the picture down just a shade to keep the in- 


terest in the center of the room. Also, if the lamp shades 
are figured ones it will be necessary to burn them in 
slightly to bring out the design. If the picture shows ex- 
cessive ceiling area it would be well to crop all or most 
of it off since any large white expanse at the top of the 
picture tends to do nothing but draw the eye away from 
the center of interest. 

A most important point in processing will be the cor- 
rection of distortion in the vertical lines of the picture. 
Any slight tilting of the camera up or down will always 
result in a toeing-in or toeing-out of all vertical lines. 
Tais situation can be easily remedied in printing by tilt- 
ing the enlarging easel until the vertical lines in the pic- 
ture become parallel again. 

Interior photographs taken and processed in this way 
should produce fine, brilliant prints which you will be 


proud to display over the years to come. 














When a model is used in an interior shot (below) flashbulbs may be substituted for photo- 
floods. No. 22 flashbulbs can be substituted for the No. 2 photofloods and the small lamps 


in the picture area can be fitted with small flashbulbs in adapters. All the lamps, of course, 


must be connected with the flashgun at the camera and care should be exercised to be 


sure that the wires from the small lamps do not show in the picture. 
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With the light behind the subject new 
values are brought out and a totally 
different effect secured in the final 
print. Try the methods suggested here 
by the author and bring new sparkle 
and depth to your pictures. Glass is 
only one of the subjects which respond 


to this treatment. 


PUT YOUR LIGHT BEHIND 


Text and Photographs by John Reiner 


Glass is not difficult to photo- 
graph when the light is pro- 
jected from the back rather than 
from the front. Here are tumblers 
which sparkle and really seem 
like glass because they have 
been photographed with the 
light coming through the objects 
rather than being illuminated 
from the front. Try this yourself 


for new and different results. 








A Jack-in-the-pulpit looks even more 
interesting when the light has been 
placed behind it. Nature subjects, still- 
lifes, even portraits take on new inter- 
est when the light is placed behind the 
subject. For details and suggestions on 
procedure read the article on these 


pages. 


agi TURN OUR LIGHTS AROUND and view some of cour 
old subject material with the light coming through 


it instead of from the front. Many of these subjects will 
appear more dramatic; the prints will have greater im- 
pact. Textures hidden in the subject will be revealed as 
will design and pattern. I am sure that after you have 
once tried photographing with transmitted light you will 
watch for the next opportunity to make use of it. 

We are all familiar with the use of transmitted light in 
photographing stained glass windows in churches. Many 
interesting salon prints have been made by photographing 
the curious designs etched by frost on window panes. 


These, with light shining through them, are perhaps the 





most common subjects. Let’s look at some of the other 
less common subjects which will enable you to use your 
imagination. 

In the out of doors one will find many fine subjects 
which may be photographed with the light passing 
through them to reveal texture, drama and color. If we 
desire more controlled lighting than the sun affords the 
subject may be brought indoors for a closer look. 

In the early spring I like to wander in the woods and 
take shots of the many interesting plants and wild flowers 
which pop into view after the long winter. The fruit 
orchard with its apple, peach and cherry blossoms makes 


wonderful material for fine prints—especially in color 
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PUT YOUR LIGHT BEHIND THE SUBJECT 


when the sun shines through it. 

One day I brought in from the woods. Jack-in-the- 
Pulpits for planting in my rock garden. Before planting 
them I decided to take some shots of them in color as 
well as black-and-white. After making several exposures 
| decided to try a very close shot of the flower without 
the leaves. In bending back the top of the flower I dis- 
covered a very unusual pattern in the vein structure. To 
bring this out and make the picture was very simple. The 
flower was placed in the top of a small pop bottle, filled 
with water to keep it fresh. The camera was tilted to take 
care of the diagonal composition and then one spot light 
was placed above and behind the flower just out of view 


of the lens. To get more control I placed a spot attach- 
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A light in front, from below, 
dramatically lights the face of 
this Indian dancer; but what 
really picks the shot up and puts 
it in the out-of-the-ordinary class 
is the light from behind which 
transilluminates the head-dress. 
The principle light behind the 
subject will transform many shots 


and make them more interesting. 


ment which concentrated the light on the flower and at 
the same time shielded the light from the lens. For correct 


exposure | took a meter reading close to the flower with 


the light passing through. 

\s an experimental shooting session try your hand at 
photographing glass objects with transmitted light. All 
the equipment necessary is a spot light. a sheet of white 
paper, a sheet of glass, your meter and camera. There 
are two ways to set up the lighting for these pictures. 
First the glass object may be set on the near edge of a 
board placed about three feet from the white background. 
Then the spot light is concentrated on the background 
just in back of the glass object. The result is a black line 
outline of the object in the groundglass of your camera. 








To judge your exposure take a meter reading from the 
front of the glass object with the light coming through. 
These negatives will have more snap if slightly over- 
developed. 

If you desire to have reflections of the glass object 


show, and to lose the support on which the object is rest- 


ing, the set up is slightly different. In this case the sheet 
of glass is placed about two feet off the ground by placing 
two chairs so they just support the glass sheet. Place a 
large sheet of white paper under this and the glass object 
to be photographed on the glass sheet. The spot, focused 
on the white paper, is located in back of the set. This 
set up is excellent, incidentally, for photographing cut 
glass and glass having etched designs. 

We can also make our yprortraits more meaningful and 
dramatic by combining front lighting with transmitted 
light in the presentation of the portrait. I had the pleas- 
ure recently of photographing two very famous dancers, 
“The Laubins,” who are internationally known for their 
interpretations and presentation of American Indian 





dances. Indian costumes have always fascinated me and 
I could just picture the tribe’s great chief sitting before 
the camp fire with its dramatic low light shining up into 
his face and the light of other fires shining through the 
feathers of his war bonnet. To get this feeling into the 


picture I posed the dancer in a sitting position. Then, to 


This garment would be interest- 
ing in any light, but the author 
has added impact by placing the 
main light behind the subject. 
The texture of the cloth and the 
silhouette of the legs are brought 
out by this technique which is 
described by the author. 


light the portrait I used a 500-watt spot directly behind 
the war bonnet so its full beam was concentrated on the 
back of the head. This produced a beautiful play of light 
through the bonnet feathers. Then another spot was 
placed on the floor with a small tubular snoot to control 


lighting so it just picked up the face. The exposure was 
made for the front lighting. 

The fashion photographer also makes good use of 
transmitted light in the presentation of transparent gar- 
ments and materials. In following this lead in pictorial 
work the amateur will find that a variety of sheer gar- 
ments and yard materials may be brought into play when 
working with portraits, still life and the nude to secure 
interesting dramatic and light effects. 
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When this curious giraffe thrust his head over the fence 
at Chicago's Brookfield Zoo to get a better look, Mr. 
Roberts happened to have his camera ready to get 
the shot. “I didn’t wonder at his surprise,’ says the 
photographer, “as | was carrying a huge old 5x7 
Graflex, a veritable museum piece.’ The shot was 
made with an f/6.3 B and L Tessar lens, 1/60 at 
£/16, Ortho X film, in slightly overcast sun. 


SHOOTING WILDLIFE PORTRAITS 


Photographs by John G. Roberts 


A neighbor lad’s tame crow did 
not seem to mind posing and 
obliged by cawing frequently. Ko- 
dak Reflex with two 2-plus proxar 
lenses, 1/100 at £/8, Plus X film, 
bright sun. When shooting very 
black objects considerable over- 
exposure is necessary to bring out 


detail in black area. 





A far cry from two-legged studio models, the camera focuses on 
four-legged and two-winged subjects out of doors. John Roberts, 
veteran of this phase of photography, presents here some of his 
remarkable head-hunting trophies. 


& UMEROUS articles and books have been written on the 
subject of portrait photography, but each author con- 
tends that the one and only subject for portrait posing is 
the human being himself. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

For years John G. Roberts, member of the Outdoor 
Photographers League, has been shooting head close-ups 
of wild game found in his native Wisconsin. He has dis- 
covered that his animal subjects are far more cooperative 


and far less temperamental than their human counter- 
parts. Some of his head studies of animals depict even 
greater intelligence, he believes, while others show typical 
human traits. There are the sober fellows, the lens starers, 
the grouchy ones. A few are so ugly they provoke a 
laugh, and even the most complimentary lighting would- 
n’t improve their looks. But they are all good camera 
subjects. 


Although some of his close-ups have resulted from 


Though not tame, this chipmunk was subdued “after the harrowing experience of being 
captured and imprisoned in the pocket of the small boy from whom | purchased him.” 


He used a 5x7 Graflex, eight-inch B and L Tessar lens, 1/60 at f/8, Ortho X film. 
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SHOOTING WILDLIFE PORTRAITS 
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This half-tame racoon was photographed in a large portrait cage 


furnished with a section of tree for him to climb and a background of 


foliage. Small pieces of meat placed in a crotch of the tree kept his 


nterest up and induced him to climb again and again.” Taken in 
bright sunlight with a 4x5 Graflex, eight and one-half-inch Wollensak 
lens, 1/100 at f/11, Super XX filmpack. 
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Tired from trying to escape, this frog was placed 
in the sun with earthen bowl of water and 
branch for natural setting. It is possible to use a 
rather slow exposure with a frog as he is still 
before he jumps. A Pacemaker Graphic 4x5 with 
six-inch Ektar lens was used, 1/10 at f/32, Super 
Panchro Press type B film, in bright sunlight with 


white cardboard reflector for fill-in. 


camera’ sets where the animal brushes against a taut 
thread and clicks its own picture, most of them were 
taken with the handheld camera or by remote control. 
Typical of other city photographers, Roberts does not 
always have the time to sit out in a blind for endless 
hours waiting for his subjects to call upon him. Conse- 
quently he shoots most of his wildlife close-ups without 
ever stepping into the wilds. Most of his close-up shots 
are of half-tame animals which hang around the state 
game farms or drop in to visit resort guests. 


When such game is encountered openly no telephoto is 





Nature photographer John G. Roberts poses his subject 
for the camera, a Speed Graphic with six-inch Kodak 
Ektar lens, £/4.5. Water had to be splashed on the frog to 
obtain a shiny skin texture. Mr. Roberts has taken many 
animal pictures. His specialties are deer, fish and wildlife 


in Wisconsin and Michigan. 





used. The quarry is approached patiently and with per- 


fect animal understanding. Once the subject discovers 
that the man with the funny glass-eyed little box means 
no harm, he'll pose without further coaxing. 

Nothing is more disturbing when filming inmates of 
game farms than shooting through wire or trying to avoid 
the man-made huts and feeding troughs in the back- 
ground. To overcome this Roberts watches his back- 
grounds, camouflaging cage interiors with small trees and 
foliage to simulate a natural outdoor setting when mak- 


ing his close-ups. 
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Grazed by a car, this woodchuck was 
groggy enough to let Roberts take his pic- 
ture with a 5x7 Graflex with eight-and- 
one-half-inch B and L Tessar lens, 1/60 
at f/16, Ortho film, bright sunlight. ‘‘Al- 
though | felt mean about capitalizing 
on his misfortune, | needed a photograph 
of a woodchuck, and he seemed none the 


worse for posing.” 


The phlegmatic turtle, easily found, cap- 
tured and tamed is an excellent subject for 
the beginner in wildlife photography,” 
states photographer Roberts. Here the 
camera used was a Kodak Reflex with a 
pair of 2-plus proxar lenses, 1/25 at f/22 
on Plus X film, bright sunlight and white 


cardboard reflector for fill-in. 


SHOOTING WILDLIFE PORTRAITS 


Roberts neither pretends nor claims that such pictures 


were taken in the wild, but he does know through experi- 
ence that many such close-ups of otherwise timid game 
can only be obtained in this manner. 

While candid portraits of animals, as well as human 
beings, are often best, the alert expression on the face of 
wild game can be captured if the photographer utters a 
weird mew or squeaks or chirps like a bird. Such calls 
have never failed to attract attention, but the cameraman 
must be fast with his shutter-clicking. 

Shooting wildlife portraits is, indeed, a fascinating pur- 
suit. Study the captions which describe how each of the 
head close-ups illustrated on these pages was.made, then 
set out to duplicate some of these efforts in your own 
locality. The type of camera you own makes little differ- 
ence and portrait and proxar lenses can be used to short- 
en the shooting distance. 
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CHECK LIST FOR MOVIE MAKERS 





The “rules” for shooting movies are simple. Here are 


the most obvious ones. How does your practice com- 


pare with the ideal? Does your footage show that you 


are forgetting some of these sound practices? — Ed. 


HE ROUTINE of movie making never needs to be dull. 

The techniques reviewed here will not only save your 
time and money, they will help improve your films. 
Shooting without a Tripod. This is the major violation 
among amateurs. The fact of the matter is that when 
you bought your camera the salesman probably told 
you that it was a “hand camera.” Although it may be 
small in size and light in weight it is not a hand camera. 
No movie camera is. No movie camera ever should be 
hand held except in rare cases or emergencies. 

You may consider yourself to be very steady, but re- 
gardless of how steady your hand may be it is impossi- 
ble to hold the camera absolutely still. Although move- 
ment of the hand may be very slight, it still is movement. 
Did you ever stop to consider the fact that a movement 
of 1/64 of an inch will look as though it were a move- 
ment of several inches when projected on the screen? 
When using a telephoto lens it is absolutely necessary 


to use a tripod. Not only is the subject magnified with 
a telephoto lens but also, any camera movement is magni- 
fied proportionally. Nothing is worse to watch than such 
camera movement on the screen. It gives am audience the 
feeling that the filming was done during an earthquake. 

Hand in hand with the use of no tripod is the mat- 
ter of “panning.” Panning may be defined as the turning 
or moving of the camera to follow action or to cover a 
large quantity of space. Correctly used, panning may be 
very effective. It should never be used, however, without 
a definite purpose (such as to create a cinematic effect). 
The panning technique also may be used to give the effect 
of space or vastness or to follow such fast moving sub- 
jects as tennis players and racing cars. 

Panning, if possible, should be avoided. It is far better 
to have several short scenes than one long continuous 
pan. If you must do it, make sure that your tripod head 


is loose enough to give a good smooth pan. When pan- 


Do you use a tripod? This is a movie must, for no matter how steady you are, the most imperceptible motion will 


be considerably enlarged on the screen when you hand-hold your camera. Keeping your film free from dust and 


scratches is an extremely important part of good movie technique. Films should be carefully inspected and dust 


gently wiped off with a soft cloth. 





CHECK LIST FOR MOVIE MAKERS 





It is impossible to underestimate 
the importance of keeping movie 
equipment completely clean. A 
soft camel's hair brush is an ex- 
cellent device for dusting pro- 


jector or camera. 


ning, always go slowly; when you think you have slowed 
down enough, cut your speed in half. By then it will 
probably be nearer the proper speed. 

One of my friends who is a student at a Midwestern 
university bought an 8mm movie camera to record his 
college life. When he received his first roll from the 
processing lab he came rushing over to show me the 
product of his labors. His first scene was ‘an attempt to 
photograph the entire campus in one continuous 360° 
pan. This completely ruined my breakfast, but the worst 
was yet to come. 

Naturally he wanted to show his folks the place where 
he lived. No long shot followed by some closer shots for 
him—no sir. Instead, he stood in the front yard, started 
shooting at one corner of the house, then moved straight 
across the front. When he reached the other corner he 
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started up the side. Then, arriving at the top, he panned 


across it and back down the other side. I took my friend 
aside and carefully explained to him the facts of life. 
Now I enjoy seeing his later work. 

Improper panning and failure to use a tripod are 

easily corrected faults. Correct use of these two devices 
will greatly improve your filming. 
Bad Exposure. There is absolutely no reason for bad 
exposures today. There are numerous good, reasonably 
priced exposure meters and guides on the market. Film 
ruined through poor exposure can more than equal the 
cost of a good meter in a year’s time. Many amateurs 
who own these very devices that were created to help 
them obtain good exposures fail to learn to use them 
properly. Thus they benefit as little from them as the 
amateurs who do not own meters. 

All too many amateurs take only one reading when 
they make an initial setup. Regardless of the number of 
scenes or length of time they spend shooting at the same 
location, they never take further readings. Many, too, fail 
to realize that the light from the sun changes every min- 
ute of the day. If you have ever watched a professional 
cinematographer work you will have noticed that he 
takes a reading before every shot he makes. If amateurs, 
too, learn to take a reading before each scene they shoot 
they will probably notice an improvement in exposures. 

\ common mistake made by the beginner in reading 
his meter is reading too much sky or too much fore- 
ground area. If the exposure of the scene is to be bal- 
anced, the reading also must be balanced. If your meter’s 
eye sees too much sky or ground, it will give a reading 
which is not balanced, being either too light in the high- 
lights or too dark in the shadow areas. If it is essential 
to shoot a scene with considerable contrast, readings 
should be taken in the light and dark areas as well as in 
the middle tone area. These readings should then be 
averaged out to obtain the best overall exposures. At 
times it may be necessary or desirable to expose for 
either highlights or shadows. If your main action takes 
place in the shadow area it is important to expose for 
the action, and to take the reading from an angle that 
will include as little highlight as possible. 

Extreme care must be used in exposing color film be- 
cause of the small latitude range inherent in them. It 
is also advisable to avoid shooting people in the open 
sun between eleven and two o'clock. Shooting people 
at this time of day causes deep and harsh shadows on 
the face, especially around the eyes. When you find it 
is imperative to shoot people during these hours a re- 
flector always should be used to fill in the shadow areas. 




















Editing films is not only fun, it 
is a requisite if movie-making is 
to be taken seriously. Just as 
much care should be taken in 
cleaning editing equipment as 


camera and projector. 


A large piece of white cardboard held by an assistant 
will make an excellent reflector. 

Learning to read the meter is simple and easy. Anyone 
can learn if he will take the time to carefully study the 
instruction book supplied. with it. The time spent in 
learning to read the meter will be well repaid in film 
to save the pitfall of poor exposure. Even if you can- 
not afford a meter, the guide that comes with the film 
will do wonders to help you obtain good exposures. 
When you use a meter correctly you will never be ac- 
cused of bad exposures; you will enjoy your filming 
more. 

Lack of Cleanliness. Many amateurs ruin otherwise good 
footage by neglecting cleanliness. Cleanliness in this 
case applies not only to the camera and lens, but also 


to projection and editing equipment. 


Cleanliness of the camera is of utmost importance. 
Dirt can and does damage many feet of valuable film. 
\ particle of dust lodged in the gate of your movie cam- 
era can easily scratch an entire roll of film. Once the 
film is scratched it is impossible to do anything about 
it. It is much cheaper to clean the film chamber before 
loading the camera than to replace the carelessly scratched 
film. 

If you have watched a professional at work you will 
have noticed that he carefully cleaned the film chamber 
of his camera before putting in each roll of film. If you 
looked closely you noted that he used a small camel’s 
hair brush to clean the film chamber. You may also have 
noted that he thoroughly inspected the chamber to make 
certain that no film chips were lodged there. These chips 
easily can become lodged in a place where they can 
scratch film. 

When the camera was loaded and ready to shoot the 
professional inspected and when necessary, cleaned his 


camera lens. Lens cleaning should be done only with 


1g 
lens brushes or lens tissue. 

\s a general policy it is a good idea to keep all equip- 
ment dust-free. Not only does this enhance the equip- 


ment’s appearance, it is also excellent insurance against 


the possibility of dust becoming a major problem. The 


same rules that apply to camera cleanliness apply to 
projection and editing equipment. 

You would be amazed at the lengths to which profes- 
sional film studios go to be sure that their projection 
equipment is dust-free. In the 16mm industry the original 
photography must not under any circumstances become 
scratched. The company for which I work projects its 
originals only once. At this time the scenes to be used 
are noted and are later workprinted (a cheap black-and- 
white print). The workprint, next cut to the master 
script, is edited as the finished picture will be. The orig- 
inal is then cut to match the workprint and printed. It 
is never projected again but is used only to make addi- 
tional prints. 

\mateurs cannot possibly go to the expense involved 
in this process. However, the amateur can—and should 

exercise care in projecting his film. When you are 
ready to project your film the gate of your projector 
should be cleaned with a soft brush or dust-free cloth 
and. if possible, it should be set so that it is fairly loose. 
This will help cut down on scratches caused by exces- 
sive gate pressure. 

If you would have scratch-free films always remember 
to clean your equipment before using it, regardless of 


whether it is your camera, projector or editing equipment. 
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CHECK LIST FOR MOVIE MAKERS 





Sloppy Technique. Many amateurs who are meticulous 
on other scores neglect to develop a good technique in 
the filming of their movies. Many use tripods, make ex- 
cellent exposures and have clean equipment, yet fail to get 
professional quality in their work. Where these filmers 
usually fall short of their goals is in the method they 
use in their filming. Let’s look at a few points involved 
in technique. 

Correct use of the viewfinder and the overcoming of 
the problem of parallax are two points of technique that 
bother many amateurs. Modern viewfinders are gener- 
ally accurate in the amount of area they cover. But, as 
the camera moves closer to the subject the problem of 
parallax increases. Two lenses cannot be at the same 
place at the same time. Even though these two lenses 
are located close together they still do not see the same 
things. You must learn to correct for this difference or 
else you will come up with pictures that have the tops 
of people’s heads cut off or subjects about to fall out of 
the side of the frame. The amount of correction neces- 
sary to overcome the parallax will, of course, depend 
upon the type of camera you own. If you are in doubt, 
why not shoot several short tests to determine the cor- 
rection needed? 

You would be surprised at the number of amateurs 
who start filming a scene when their cameras are not 
fully wound. Results of this type of sloppy technique 
are generally wasted film, plus the possibility of missing 
a shot that is either difficult or impossible to re-shoot. 

This may seem like a small point, but it is a mighty 
important one. It is also a problem that is very simple to 
correct. You should set yourself a pattern of procedure 
so that you cannot fail to wind your motor before shoot- 
ing each scene. 

Another often carelessly handled mechanism is the 
shutter speed dial. Silent film sounding, as most of you 
know, is 16 frames per second; sound, 24 frames per 
second. If you do your filming at one speed and pro- 
ject at another you will find that your characters have 
a rather odd-appearing motion. Too fast a shutter speed 
will produce a slow motion effect. Of course, if you are 
trying for slow motion that is well and good. If you are 
not, your films will look terrible. Using too slow a film 
speed results in speeded-up action—good for special ef- 
fects, but just a waste of time for the average shot. 

Some amateurs fail to make the proper aperture com- 
pensations when they change the film speed dial. Doing 
this will result in under- or over-exposed films. Remem- 
ber, when you increase the shutter speed you must also 


open up the aperture to compensate for the difference 
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in speed. Likewise, if a slow speed is used, the aperture 
must be closed down. 

Focusing is a major problem to some filmers. There 
is no reason why it should be. Modern lenses, especially 
in the sub-standard movie sizes, have great depth of 
field. Nearly every lens currently on the market, which 
has a focusing mount also has a built-in depth of field 
scale. These scales are very helpful as they allow the 
amateur to figure out the point of focus that will give 
him the required depth. There are times when you want 
all the depth you can possibly get and again, there are 
times when you want a very shallow depth of field. 
Your depth of field guide will help you do these things 
if you will learn to use it. 

Another point to remember is that as you move closer 
to a subject the depth of field lessens. When shooting a 
person 20 feet away focus does not have to be extremely 
accurate. When you are filming a close-up of a flower 
from a distance of one foot, however, your depth of field 
is extremely short and therefore focusing must be of a 
critical nature. 

Your technique is the one thing that will set you apart 
from other filmers. If your technique is good you will 
be admired and sought after by other photographers. 
If you are sloppy in technique, you will find that not 
even rank beginners will ask you for help. You will 
probably get tired of the whole thing and drop out of the 
hobby. 

Always remember that today’s good filmers once were 
beginners themselves. With effort, you can develop a 
technique of your own that will win you a place in the 
hearts of your fellow filmers. If you try to do this you 
will never be criticized for having sloppy technique. 
Failure To Edit and Title Films. All too many amateurs 
are satisfied with a half finished job. And half finf®tiéd 
is exactly what you have when you shoot films and then 
fail to go the rest of the way and edit and title them. 
There is nothing worse than sitting through a batch of 
short unrelated reels of film. 

Editing is a simple job. It is also fun. It is am ideal 
way to follow your hobby on winter days and evenings 
when it is impossible to get out to do any shooting. 
Editing equipment is simple and inexpensive. You need 
only a splicer, a pair of scissors, an emery board, a set 
of rewinds, some film cement, a batch of unedited films 
and patience. 

Even if you only cut the short rolls into long ones 
you have performed an elementary editing job. If you 
sit down for a few minutes and think about it you proba- 


bly may devise several little stories which could be made 
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Often confusing and difficult for 
the beginner, the parallax prob- 
lem (which can result in lopped- 
off heads as is indicated here 
becomes solved when the movie: 
maker learns to use his viewfind 


er correctly. 


out of the films. You could put all of your vacation films 
on one reel, and all your home scenes on another, for 
example. 


Editing is easy. The hardest thing about the entire job 


is getting started. Editing will improve your film con- 


siderably and if you do a good job, people will be happy 
when you invite them over to see your production. Re- 
member, in editing, as stated previously, the rules of 
cleanliness are extremely important. 

Making titles for home movies is a project that bothers 
many filmers. Title making is a part of movie making 
in which one’s mind really can run wild and if you are 
an imaginative type, title making should be easy. 

There are many ways to make titles. One simple 
method is to use a typewriter and type whatever you 
want to say on a light gray card. If you are ambitious 
you can hand-letter your title. This method is not so dif- 
ficult as might be expected. There are several good let- 
tering guide books available and these make hand-let- 
tering quite simple. If you want to add zest to a title try 
lettering with show card paint on glass or celluloid. After 
the lettering is completed, the glass may be placed over a 
picture or drawing that you would like to appear as the 
background for the lettering. 

If a live action background is desired you can photo- 
graph the action background then wind the film back 
and shoot the title on top of the already exposed back- 
ground. This type of title must be done with white let- 
ters on a perfectly black background. If you do not 
care to go to all the effort of some of the methods above, 
you can always purchase one of the several very good 
titling outfits on the market. 

Regardless of what method is used, title your films! 
Titling is the extra little touch that will make your film 
stand out from those of other amateurs, for titles are the 
mark of the photographer. If film titles are poorly made 
and photographed in such a manner that they are crooked 
or run up or down hill, you can be sure the filmer’s 
actual photography will be equally poor. If his films are 
not titled, you may be sure he is not truly interested in 
the art of cinematography. If you are to fully enjoy 
your hobby, always title your films and know that feel- 
ing of satisfaction from having done a job well. 

Following the ideas outlined above will help prevent 
you from being charged with any of the faults listed. 
Once you know you are making some of the mistakes 
discussed, errors easily can be corrected. Not only will 
you be happier with the results, but you will save your- 
self considerable money with which you will be able to 


purchase new or better equipment. 
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Number Two 








In the effort to present a comprehensive picture of photography today in our pages, 


ted 


the editors req a b 





r of those in the top group of pictorialists to allow us 
to reproduce either their most successful salon print or their favorite one and to 


answer several questions for the benefit of our readers. 


= eather wwe Geren 


N SEEKING additional information to pass along to its readers, 


AmPuorto asked these prominent exhibitors four questions: What 


oo 


are your working methods? What is your favorite subject matter? 


Who has been the greatest influence in your work? Is pictorialism 


changing ? 
The first of these pictorialists is Doris Martha Weber, Apsa, of 
Cleveland, whose The Wind Blows East is reproduced on the facing 


LL 


page. Miss Weber says, “I work rather simply, depending on dodging 
more than anything else to get the effects | want. Only rarely do | 
work on a negative and then usé only a bit of new coccine to remove 
some obtrusive detail. | own a reflex as well as a press-type camera 
but use the latter almost exclusively for my industrials because it 
gives me more leeway in planning my compositions. 

“While I enjoy taking pictures of people, animals and flowers, | 
get my greatest pleasure out of industrials. Many persons have told 
me they see nothing but dirt, ugliness and confusion in the steel mills. 
It gives me a sense of accomplishment to portray them in such a way 
these characteristics are minimized so one sees instead their majestic 
power and can visualize their importance in the safety and progress 
of our nation.” 

As far as influences on her work are concerned, Miss Weber tells 
us, “Early in my photographic career | was privileged to meet and 
work with John Hogan, then chairman of the Pictorial Division of 
PSA. His counsel and encouragement have played a big part in my 
choice of industrials as a major endeavor as well as my entrance 
into salons in a serious way.” 

She concludes, “I think salons are changing for the better. There 
seems to be new recognition for pictures showing originality in 
subject matter, while there is no lessening of insistence on good 
print quality. Prints submitted to the salons have definitely im- 
proved in quality during the past year.” 

H. W. Wagner of Worcester, Mass., the maker of Silvery Sheen, 
also notes that his working methods are simple. “Direct prints are 
made on jwarm-toned papers with dodging and some retouching 
where they seem to be needed. Sometimes when much print retouch- 
ing is required, a copy negative is made of the print from which 
final prints are made. During recent years, | have practiced blue- 








Silvery Sheen 
by H. W. Wagner. This has re- 


ceived special awards at Johan- 





nesburg, Bangalore and Hong 
Kong and inas been well received 
in U.S. salons in the East. In the 
West, however, judges have not 
been enthusiastic. 
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toning of winter subjects and varnishing prints.” 
Mr. Wagner names his favorite subject-matter as Cape Cod and 
winter scenes and says his still-life work is still experimental. He 
: gives credit to the late Prof. Lee Russell as being the most influential 
in influencing his work. 
It is also interesting to have him report as do other salon workers 
the somewhat mixed reception of this print which we reproduce. 
Judges in the western U.S. have accepted this only 20 percent of 
the time, while elsewhere in this country and abroad acceptances 
have been 75 percent for a total of 28 hangings. 
He believes that salons are only slowly changing. “I believe that 
the things which should be and will continue to be hung are those 
of established pictorial value, things which interest and please the 






































Off the Shoulder 
by Theodore Bronson. This has had about 60 acceptances during 
the past two years and was made with a view camera using 
5x7 Tri-X developed in DK 60A. The final print is on Opal G 
developed in Dektol and slightly selenium toned. The maker has 





had a highly successful salon record with his favorite subject- 
matter, girls. This not easy, since many judges frown on the 
“portrait” class of work. 





This Is Nelson 

by Lowell Miller. The maker says, “I like the print because it 
represents a characteristic mood of a friend. . the artist focuses 
his thoughts inward, while the hand is here at rest.’ This was 
made with natural light with a No. 2 Photoflood as shadow-fill 
Super Panchro Press film was exposed at 1/10 at f/16, de- 


veloped about 12 min. in D76. Print on Opal K, selenium toned. 


layman whose taste has not become jaded by too much contact 
with pictures,” 

Lowell Miller of Rochester, N.Y. contributes the portrait of an 
artist friend. He, too, prefers a straightforward technique, using 4x5 


film and checking the time-temperature development with inspection 


under a Series 3 safelight. In printing, he uses “all the dodging- 
flashing techniques, local reduction of both negative and print or 
over-all reduction where necessary. At times, I resort to the negative, 
positive copy, negative process using local reduction or dye to ma- 
nipulate and control tonal areas.” 

As his favorite subject, Miller names, “Anything which can be 
taken in my basement studio.” The greatest influence on his work 
he believes is the stimulation of fellow exhibitors and camera club 
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members and adds that his early training was under C. B. Neblette 
of the Rochester Institute of Technology. 

On salons, “Certainly, pictorialism is always changing. It has ab- 
sorbed the better elements of every new movement since the advent 
of the camera obscura. A glance through a collection of published 
photographs for the past 20 or 30 years will prove that the treatment 


of old subject matter is constantly finding new expression through 


pictorialism. As better pictorialist prints are produced each year, 
they find their way into the salons and exhibitions.” 

Theodore L. Bronson of New York contributes his Off the Shoulder 
which has had about 60 acceptances over the past two years. He says, 
“My working methods are rather simple. I happen to like to take 
pictures of girls and practically all of my exhibition pictures are in 
this class. | use an 8x10 view camera with a 5x7 back for most of 
my pictures. I use a 14-inch Ektar or a 12-inch Dagor with this. 
The film is Tri-X developed in 60A. My prints are generally made 


Atitlan Boatman 

by Eugenia Buxton, APSA, ARPS. This is an exam- 
ple of the work which has placed Miss Buxton 
among the top-ranking pictorialists in the world. 
Her subject-matter is varied, including landscape, 
persons and human interest material. 


Bell Boy 
by Frank J. Heller. This is the first print of Heller's 
ever to be accepted in the salons—the forerunner 
of well over 800 in the last four years, a record 
which has placed his name at the top of the list 
of most prolific exhibitors. 
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Wintery Night 
by Jack Wright. Nine juries have rejected this, but 51 others have chosen it to hang in 


as many salons. Made during-a pouring rain, the 4x5 Speed Graphic was kept covered 


by a towel. Exposure was 30 sec. at f/11. 
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on Opal G developed in either Selectol or Dektol. In printing I do 
quite a bit of dodging and the prints are toned in a very weak 
solution of selenium. 

“I studied under the late Joe Lootens for about three years and 
feel that he is mainly responsible for my interest in photography. 

“I do not see much change in pictorialism in the salons and hope 
that there will not be.” 

Frank Heller of Oklahoma, top on this year’s list of most prolific 
exhibitors, sends Bell Boy which was the first of his list of over 800 
acceptances, 

Heller comments, “I would not hesitate to state that pictorialism 
is changing and advancing. New approaches and methods of ex- 
pression are being readily accepted if they are well done, in good 
taste and not incongruous. The salons are ready for the new ideas, 
but the prints containing these ideas must be well composed, be of 
excellent print quality and convey the maker’s intentions.” 

He adds a statement which will be echoed by many others of this 
group, “Pictorial photography has increased my interest in, and 
sharpened my outlook on, life by furnishing an esthetic outlet to a 
technical career. It has furnished fun and relaxation as a hobby 
should. In addition, it is responsible for many close friendships that 
I have made from Coast to Coast that would not otherwise have been 
possible.” 

Jack Wright of San Jose, Calif., is another well-known worker 
who stands very high on the list of salon workers. He believes that 


landscapes, particularly if they are in some manner out of the or- 


dinary, are the most satisfying subject matter, with puppies as a 


second choice and one with more interest and appeal. 

His Wintry Night is an example of unusual handling creating a 
picture from subject-matter which many might overlook. 

“The teacher who did most for me.” he explains, “was Nicholas 
Haz whose course in “Image Management” I took three times with 
increasing pleasure and profit.” 

In his opinion, “Undoubtedly pictorialism is changing, I think for 
the better. It is inevitable that the vast and revolutionary movements 
which have caused such controversy in painting and music should 
carry over to some extent into photography. Most of our exhibition 
pictures should continue to be quiet, pleasing and compositionally 
attractive, but the man or woman who wants to try to achieve pho- 
tographic beauty through unconventional means should certainly be 


encouraged to do so.” 
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I suppose if I get going on the subject of 
economy perhaps some of our younger 
readers will not have much of an idea cf 
what we are talking about. But I can as- 
sure them that economy used to be con- 
sidered even more of a cardinal virtue than 
now and that many generations of people 
both before and after Poor Richard have 
held it in great esteem. 

But although this creature, Economy, is 
shunned by some today, we know that like 
rum-running in prohibition days there is 
quite a lot of it going on surreptitiously. 

What brought this up in my mind where 
it has been quietly and harmlessly dormant 
for many years was a photographic trip 
that I made with a fellow a while ago. 
When we had bagged all the good shots 
(and I at least was ready to go home, get 
out of my boots, get something to eat and 
see if 1 wasn’t chilled enough to deserve 
a stimulant), this fellow said to wait a 
minute because he had a couple more shots 
left on the end of his film and he might 
as well use them up so he could develop 
the roll. This he did, while I sat on the 
soft side of a rock and idly noted that 
there were going to be about a dozen 
blank spaces on my 35mm roll when I de- 
veloped it. It does beat all, how some 
people will fill up the end of a roll with 
shots they know are worthless when they 
take them. Although they surely will dis- 
card them when they see them, they will 
still think that they are saving something. 


The Extremes Some People Go Te: 


Long ago | settled in my own mind that 
it was no more wasteful to throw away a 
few unexposed films than it was to deface 
them with worthless exposures and then 
throw them away. Ever since | have been 
able to save myself a few lost motions. 
The way my mind is hooked up I consider 
that a real economy. If you lose some 
of your possessions you can get more with- 
out much trouble. But no one has yet been 
able to discover any way of recouping lost 
time. 


It is really laughable to see the ridicu- 
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lous extremes to which some people go to 
save a few nickels, and all the more so 
when you realize that your own pet eco- 
nomies label you just as peculiar as your 
neighbor looks to you. The man who thinks 
nothing of tossing out a dollar for the cutie 
hat-check girl to pass on to the conces- 
sionaire will horribly punish his face three 
mornings in a row to make a razor blade 
last a little longer. 

It makes me think of the old fellow who 
was discovered one morning poking a five- 
dollar bill down a crack in a plank side- 
walk. When someone reproached him for 
such wanton waste he explained that he 
had accidentally dropped a dime down that 
hole. It wasn’t worth the trouble of taking 
up the planks to get the dime, but it would 
be to get the five dollars and then he 
would recover both. 


Complaints from the Gadget-Happy 


In the early days of the 35mm craze the 
new rich would think nothing of whacking 
up $300 or $400 for a camera to start 
their photographic career and would often 
spoil $1000 by the time they had fallen 
for all the gadgets that go with it. 

But before long you could hear them 
crabbing that the disadvantage of this type 
of camera was that you had to make so 
many exposures before you could develop 
a film and see what you were getting. At 
that time most of the devotees loaded their 
cameras from bulk film that cost about a 
cent a shot, and to save a dime they would 
keep themselves on the anxious seat and 
for days on end deny themselves the pleas- 
ure of seeing what they were shooting. Or 
else they would fall into the pernicious 
habit mentioned above by loading them- 
selves down with a high percentage of 
worthless shots to get the ones they wanted. 


Stamp Size Test-strips 
There are a lot of other ways in which 


we photographers habitually are penny 
wise and pound foolish. That this expres- 








sion has passed into an adverb proves how 
firmly established and well recognized this 
foible is with us. A very common false 
economy is to try to save a few square 
inches of paper when making test strips 
for enlargements. Some people go to the 
opposite extreme and use a whole sheet of 
paper for each test exposure. If expense 
is no deterrent this is probably the most 
efficient way of doing it. But most of us 
cannot operate that way—either because 
we can not really afford to, or because our 
fortune has been amassed by practicing 
small economies. The habit has such a firm 
grip on us that we cannot shake it even 
when we no longer have any use for it. 
For whatever reason, we send a boy to do 
a man’s errand, and make our tests on 
scraps of paper the size of postage stamps 
which give us a lot less for our money 
than a larger size would do. 


No Need to Hoard Hypo 


Another common weakness of photogra- 
phers is overworking fixing baths. A great 
many years ago | busted into print and 
told the fraternity that hypo was the cheap- 
est chemical we used and that it was the 
poorest economy to overwork it. I don’t 
know how many people have written me 
thanking me for this advice, saying it was 
the most valuable ever given them. Shucks. 
They don’t need to thank me. Getting into 
print did me more good than it did anyone 
else. Many a time when I have been tempt- 
ed to shirk mixing a new batch of hypo 
late at night and tried to make myself 
think the old bath might do a few more 
prints, I have resolutely turned it down the 
sink because I remembered that [ was on 
record in the matter and did not want the 
followers of my precepts to have an ad- 
vantage over my practice. 

Well, I see by the papers that there is a 
shortage of pennies and that laws are 
being advocated against the manufacture 
of piggy banks to alleviate the situation. 
When I remember the legislation about 
dollars I shiver to think what is going to 
happen now that it’s a matter of pennies. 
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Spring’s bursliiyg wi alt wer 


It’s Spring again. ..and here are Kodak cameras ready 
to help you make the most of every photographic moment 
-..in both color and black-and-white. Get the camera tha? 
suits you best...and come on out! 


One of the handiest cameras to use out- 
side—or anywhere—is a Kodak Pony Cam- 
era... the 135 or 828. The Pony will help 
you capture Spring's infinite color in beau- 
tiful transparencies perfect for giant pro- 
jections or color prints and enlargements. 
Secret of each Pony’s superbly crisp, clear 
shots is its Lumenized f/4.5 lens which 
focuses down to 2% feet, and its velvet- 
smooth Kodak Flash 200 Shutter. This 
combination will give you unusually fine 


Perhaps there was never quite so apt a 
name for a camera as that given the Kodak 
Tourist Camera. For the Tourist is de- 
signed to “go” anywhere, take anything 

and there are four fine models to 
choose from. 

The finest Tourist ever made is the 
Kodak Tourist II with the Kodak Synchro- 
Rapid 800 Shutter. Here is ability to get 
action—and get it for keeps. Yet, it takes 
fine portraits as well. This between-the-lens 
shutter has ten speeds; works with the 4- 
element Lumenized Kodak Anastar f/4.5 
Lens (which focuses from 31% feet to in- 
finity ). 

All four Tourist models permit precise 
steadiness in taking because the shutter 
release is at your finger tip, in the edge of 
the camera bed. The f/4.5 models have a 
new Scopesight Finder for greater framing 
and composing accuracy, and accept the 


Another handy camera for tourists and 
“stay-at-homes” is the Kodak Flash Bantam 
f/4.5. It’s so small it fits easily into a coat 
pocket. Yet it captures shots which lead to 
eye-filling Kodachrome screen projections, 
Kodachrome and Kodacolor prints, and ex- 
cellent black-and-white enlargements. The 


For someone you know who's looking 
for picture-taking simplicity for those in- 
formal snapshots, the Kodak Duaflex II is 
a wise choice. Whether it’s the Kodet model 
with its prefocused lens, or the Kodar f/8 
Lens which focuses from 3% feet to in- 
finity, either model makes snapshooting 
simple and certain. The large hooded reflex 
finder lets you “see what you'll get” and 
what you get can be in either black-and- 
white or Kodacolor . . . 12 244 x 24% nega- 
tives on Kodak 620 film yielding big 
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pictures for a camera in this low, low price 
range. “Average” settings are marked in red 
to make picture taking easy. Light in 
weight, it’s easy to carry anywhere. Easy 
to use, too .. . controls are so handy. The 
Kodak Pony 828 takes 8-exposure 828 film, 
including Kodacolor; costs $31.15. The 
Kodak Pony 135 takes 20- or 36-exposure 
135 film; has automatic film counter and 
stop; costs $35.75. Either is an ideal second 
camera... an excellent color camera. 


accessory Kodak Service Range Finder. 
Whichever Tourist you choose, you get 
24% x 34 negatives in black-and-white or 
Kodacolor. The f/4.5 models take an 
Adapter Kit which lets you get three more 
sizes, including No. 828 black-and-white 
and Kodachrome (28x40mm.), and _half- 
size 620 (1% x 24%) permitting 16 nega- 
tives from an 8-exposure roll. (Incidentally, 
oversize prints are the same size as those 
from a 244 x 34% negative.) Still another 
mask gives you 2'\4 x 24 negatives, 12 shots 
per roll. Tourists are priced at $26.25 for 
the Kodet Lens model in the Flash Kodon 
Shutter; the Kodak Anaston f/6.3 Lens in 
Flash 200 Shutter at $46.25;- the Kodak 
Anaston {/4.5 Lumenized Lens in Flash 
Kodamatic Shutter at $72.55 and the Lu- 
menized Kodak Anastar f/4.5 Lens in the 
Kodak Synchro-Rapid 800 Shutter, $97.40. 
Adapter Kit, $13.25. 


Bantam has a flash shutter with 4 speeds 
up to 1/200 second, and a Kodak Anastar 
f/4.5 Lumenized Lens focusing from 214 
feet to infinity. Finger-tip controls let you 
swing into action fast. Takes 8-exposure 
Kodak 828 film. Camera, $56.00. Acces- 
sory flasholder, $10.55. 


314 x 3% prints. The Kodak Duaflex Flash- 
older fits either camera. Kodak Duaflex II, 
with Kodet lens, is priced at $14.50. With 
Kodar lens, $22.30. Carrying case, $2.65. 


Prices in this Kodak Bulletin 
are list, including Federal 
Tax where applicable, 

and are subject to 

change without 

notice. 











TRADITIONALLY, April means sun 
and showers ... the start of spring 


... and things to do indoors and out. 
Let these Kodak accessories add 
pleasure to your April picture taking 
and picture showing. 


Next to your camera, your lighting equip- 
ment means the most to you for indoor 
shooting. And if you haven’t yet taken a 
look at the sensational Ke.'ak Ektalux Flash- 
older, you've a treat in store . . . the 


store being your Kodak dealer’s, of course. 
For here is genuine professional equipment 
for the most advanced work, with a high- 
energy, battery-condenser-type flash unit 
scientifically designed for holding. The 
Flasholder plugs into your flash shutter. 
If you're using a press-type camera that 
doesn’t have a flash shutter, you can use 
the Kodak Ektalux Synchro-Switch with a 
Kodak Ektalux Solenoid. Put two 2214- 
volt photoflash batteries in the Flasholder, 
and you can fire as many as seven lamps 
at one time (using Ektalux series-wired ex- 
tension units). With one 22'4-volt battery, 
the Flasholder fires as many as three lamps. 
Ektalux extension units stand on any sur- 
face, fit a tripod, or accept Kodak Exten- 
sion Unit Clamps which attach to any con- 
venient object. Each extension unit comes 
with a 20-foot cord. Altogether, the most 
precise and versatile photoflash equipment 
you've ever seen. See this Ektalux Equip- 
ment soon , . . at your Kodak dealer’s. 
Flasholder prices start at $29.75. Extension 
units, $12.40 each. 
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To give your lighting equipment well- 
rounded versatility, the Kedak Vari-Beam 
Lights fill the bill. Both adjust for narrow, 


medium-wide, or wide beams of light. Re- 
flectors are big—12 inches wide—of ano- 
dized aluminum and accept No. 2 photo- 
floods. The Standlight, with its tubular 
aluminum column, telescopes from 3 to 514 
feet in height, and is priced at $16.00. The 
Clamplight has an adjustable locking 
bracket on a padded clamp to make it easy 
to attach to chair arms, etc. Price, $10.50. 
Prices less lamps. 


Raining or not, it’s always time to have 
a Kodachrome “show,” and this Kedaslide 
Projector 2A is the  ticket—everyone’s 


“ticket”—to entertainment. Its optics are 
Lumenized, to give you greater color purity 
and more screen illumination. Images hit 
the screen big, sharp, brilliant. Two lenses 
are available. For average-size rooms, the 
superb Lumenized Kodak Projection Ekta- 
non 5-inch f/3.5 Lens is the one you want. 
For larger-than-average rooms or lecture 
rooms, you can use the 74-inch f/4 lens. 
The slide carrier works easily as does the 
lens barrel, which rotates for sharp focus- 
ing. Elevating is simple, too—a knob ad- 
justs the 2A up to 10° above the horizontal. 
Comes with a 120-volt, 150-watt lamp 


(other lamp voltages can be used). AC or 
DC. With 5-inch lens, $52.80; with 7/4- 
inch lens, $63.45. Case, $15.00. 


If you're interested in quick showings 
of your color slides without interrupting 
someone’s reading, you can do it nicely 
with the Kedaslide Table Viewer, 4X. Pro- 
jector and screen are one compact unit. 


You plug it in, insert your slides, get beauti- 
ful four-times-enlarged pictures on the Day- 
View Screen . . . in any lighted room. 
3-element, Lumenized Kodak Projection 
Ektanon Lens, 50mm. f/3.5. Focusing con- 
trol. AC-DC, 100-120V. $49.50. Carrying 
case, $15.50. 


To hold your color slides in order, fully 
protected, the Kedaslide Compartment File 


has 12 swing-out compartments for easy 
slide removal. Index on cover. Takes 240 
cardboard or 96 glass slides. $3.94. Keda- 
slide File Box holds 140 cardboard or 55 
glass slides. Separators for filing by subjects. 
Metal. $1.57, 











Indoors and Out 


THESE Kodak accessories can add 
ease and facility to your outdoor 
picture taking ... and some of them 
will help you bridge the photograph- 
ic gap betwixt “good” and “superb.” 


One of the most helpful of outdoor ac- 
cessories is a Kedek Carrying Case. Your 


camera is protected from the elements. The 
shoulder strap makes your camera easy to 
carry, and it’s always ready to use in a 
jiffy. Kodak Field Cases are expertly de- 
signed, made with the finest leather and 
workmanship . . . Duaflex models are of 
leatherlike plastic. Each field case has a 
tripod opening, too. 


While you're on outings with other 
people, there are times when you'd like to 
get in the picture with them. The Kedak 
Auto-Release lets you do it, for it auto- 
matically trips your camera shutter about 
10 seconds after it’s set. Any camera with 
a cable release socket can use it. A spring 
clip holds the cable release firmly. $3.86 
(cable release not included ). 


Precise focusing is essential to good pic- 
tures. If your camera doesn’t have a range 
finder, the Kedak Service Range Finder is 
very useful, especially for your close-up 
shots. It’s a split-field, military-type range 
finder; you merely set it so that the split 
image seen through the eyepiece becomes 
a single image, and then read your correct 
focusing distance on the scale. Adjusts for 
subjects as near as two feet. Some cam- 


eras, such as the Kodak Tourists, already 
have a range-finder bracket which permits 
easy attachment. Price, $12.50—case in- 


cluded. 
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Still another photographic aid to have 
with you is the Kedak Master Photoguide. 
It’s so compact it barely covers your hand, 
but it’s packed full of photo data, with 
every computing device you need. You get 
tips on basic exposure, film data, flash 
guide numbers, as well as speedy dial cal- 
culators for daylight shots, flood, flash, 
field depth, and effective aperture. Field 
depth computing, moving subjects, close- 
ups ... they’re all covered, together with 
filter and Pola-Screen data, with a set of 
four contrast viewing filters to help you 
“preview” your shots. You shouldn't be 
without it, and the price is only $1.75. 


Whether you own a simple box camera 
or one “with everything,” Kedak Wratten 
Filters can help you achieve individual 
pictorial expression. Your black-and-white 
scenics can be dramatized with rich dark 
skies . . . you can reduce atmospheric haze 

. modify the black-and-white rendition 
of brightly colored subjects . . . obtain 
better skin tones in portraits. You'll find a 


new world of photographic enjoyment when 
you start using Kodak Wratten Filters. 


For color work, especially, you'll want a 
Kodak Pola-Screen. This polarizing filter 
often enables you to obtain a richer sky 
tone without materially altering other tonal 
values or colors in the picture. It can also 
be used with black-and-white film, and is 
very useful in controlling reflections, and 
in photographing through glass or water. 

Kodak Combination Filter Cases are 
available also for Series V or Series VI 
filters. They're handsome, two-compart- 
ment, felt-lined leather cases, priced at 
$4.25 (Series V); $4.95 (Series V1). 


Kodak Portra Lenses 1+, 2+, and 3+, 
let you get startling close-ups of flowers, 


animals, people. They demand no change 
in exposure. You need only measure the 
lens-to-subject distance and set the cam- 
era focusing scale at the point shown in 
the distance table. Portra Lenses can also 
be used in combination for extreme close- 
ups. They attach easily with Kodak adapter 
rings. 

Prices in this Kodak Bulletin are list, 
including Federal Tax where applicable, 


and are subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Kodak 
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Or—for fullest 
movie-making economy 
BROWNIE MOVIE CAMERA 


This sensational $43.30 8mm. newcomer is 


bringing movie enjoyment to thousands of 
budget-minded picture makers. It's as easy to 
use as it is to buy. Its fast lens needs no focus- 
ing. You merely check its built-in exposure 
guide, set the lens, sight and shoot. Sprocket- 
less loading, too. And it makes a week-end's 
activities into movies for as little as $3.95 in 
full color, processing included! 
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because it’s the finest personal movie camera 
Kodak makes 


Ir’s Trim. It’s talented. Its outstandingly superb Kodak Cine Ektar f/1.9 
Lens will make you the finest movies you have ever screened. Yet, despite 
its versatility, the Cine-Kodak Royal Magazine Camera is one of the easiest 
of all cameras to enjoy. Because of its simplicity . . . its many picture-making 
refinements ... its ready acceptance of accessories which will match your 
growing movie aspirations stride for stride ... it is very likely the 16mm. 
camera for you. 

Read of some of its advantages below . . . see it at your Kodak dealer’s. 
And remember that the list price of the “Royal” is but $176.25. (The 
“Royal” is also available with prefocused f/2.8 lens at $162.15.) 


Check these features against your concept of the ideal 16mm. camera! 


Loading: with full-color or black-and-white Cine-Kodak Film in preloaded magazines . . . 
Lens: superb //1.9 “‘Ektar,”’ focusing from the horizon to a mere 12 inches, with a film- 
plane marker to help assure crisp ultra close-ups . . . Speeds: 16, 24, 64 (slow motion) 
frames per second—single-frame or continuous-run exposures, too . . . Finder: enclosed 

and calibrated to show the fields of standard lens and of eleven accessory lenses ranging 
from wide-angle to 6-times telephoto. 


Prices include Federal Tax and are subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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SUCCESSFUL PRINT RETOUCHING 


by Carl K. Kelly 


Above and at the right is an example of retouch- 
ing a print using dyes. Both the black spots caused 
by pin-holes or defects in the negative may be 
bleached out and matched to the surrounding areas, 
and the white marks from othet types of defects 
may be so blended that it is impossible to find them. 
These, and other examples illustrating the article, 


were provided by John Reiner. 


| ie SMALL FILM CAMERAS have many advantages as 
their popularity attests. They are fast to work with 
and they have an inherently greater depth of field. They 
are also more economical and permit a greater number 
of exposures at the same minimum cost. These are ad- 
vantages to any photographer, amateur or professional. 

They do have, however, one disadvantage and that is 
the difficulty of doing much retouching directly on the 
negative. 

This limitation means that more work must be done 
on the print itself. In turn, this raises not one but two 
$64 questions. First, how much retouching work can be 
done on each print? Second, how much of this needed 
work can be done and still allow the photographer a 
worthwhile profit? 

In the case of the amateur interested in just one or two 
finished prints so that time and effort are not limiting 
factors, he has only the one objective in mind—the best 
possible job that he can produce. For the professional it 
is a different story. Granted that he, too, is interested in 
the best possible job, his story goes like this—how much 
time to maintain how much quality for how much money. 

Of course the ideal way is to do all retouching on the 
negative thus making finished prints a simple matter. 
This still can be done but it takes a fairly large image 
to work on. 

\s is almost always the case, as new problems come up, 


new methods and materials also come along to help solve 


them. A capable retoucher with proper and dependable 


materials can, in the space of five minutes’ time, accom- 
plish an astounding amount of good work. 

The necessary equipment includes a bottle of 10 per- 
cent ammonia (as already mentioned in the previous 
article on negative retouching), a water color palette or 
a piece of opal glass or a dish on which to mix colors, 


some small fine-pore blotting up sponges and geod 








At the right is a frequent effect when fine blonde 
hair is back-lit against a dark background. The tiny 


ends of hair are sharply obvious against the ground 


and spoil the effect of the portrait. Above, a simple 


application of dye with a very fine brush has 
blended these into the background and given a 


smooth hair-line. 








PRINT RETOUCHING 

















Small details may be worked on with dye and the 
surface of the print will not betray it. At the left 
are slightly irregular eye lashes which have been 


strengthened, above, to give a more regular look 

















brushes, a No. 1, No. 2 and a No. 3, a glass of water and 
a selection of retouching dyes. 

The speed of retouching and the quality of the finished 
print both start as the print goes into the hypo. That is 
because many troubles start with the hypo bath. If you 
want uniform and dependable prints to work with, then 
do not use a hardening fixing bath. Instead use a stand- 
ard non-hardening fixer. 

There are two reasons for using this. The first is that 
the longer a print remains in a hardening fixer, the 
harder will be its emulsion. Because the gelatin in the 
emulsion shrinks as it hardens the print will curl more 
than normally. Secondly, every print fixed in a non-hard- 
ening bath, regardless of the fixing time, has the same 
degree of hardness in the emulsion and when you are 
retouching a series of the same subject this is important 
to consistent, good work. 

After the prints are fixed and washed, squeeze and blot 
them free of water. This is the best time to do any bleach- 
ing work and to remove those annoying black spots. 
(Farmer's reducer, iodine bleach or the new SpotOff 
product are excellent.) Spot fix the bleached areas with 
a swab of the same hypo fixer and let the fixer stay on 
the spot for about five to ten seconds. Wash prints for 
ten minutes more and then dry them. 

There are quite a number of materials which have been 
used one way or another for retouching: India ink, 
Chinese ink sticks, water colors, pencils, crayons of all 
kinds and dyes. Of this array only the dyes penetrate into 
the emulsion and become a part of the image and are 


not detected even on glossy prints. The others are of a 


‘pigment nature and remain on the surface where they 


may be noticeable or accidentally removed. Dyes are 
ideal for retouching from the standpoint of speed, control 
and quality of the finished work. 

Since the paper sheet dyes sold in tab or booklet form 
have a filler in them which forms the coating on the 
paper, you will find this filler interfering with your work. 
It is better to use the bottled materials (Peerless, Webster 
and Spotone are all familiar names). 

As you work with various photographic papers, you 
will find a surprising degree of color variation from one 
brand to the other. Some contact papers and the straight 
bromide emulsions have a cold black color. The many 
makes of the chlorobromide enlarging papers are defi- 
nitely on the warm black side. Chlorides such as Opal G, 
Indiatone, and Veltura, are quite olive in color. Even 
though you stick to only one or two makes of paper, 
varying times of development and temperature, old or 
new developers will have an effect on the color of the 
emulsion. 

Therefore, in order to turn out the finest work, it is 
necessary to have a range of colors from which a series 
of off-shade retouching colors can be mixed. If you do 
an occasional sepia or selenium toning job then you will 
need colors to match them. A complete stock of retouch- 
ing colors is a good investment and the basic colors are 


black or neutral, blue-black, selenium brown, sepia and 


olive. (Manufacturers now supply separate bottles as well 
as the standard sets.) 

Contrary to the practice with water colors, it is not 
necessary to mix a matched tone of color for every tone 
on your photograph. Three tones of the dyes on your 
palette are quite satisfactory. a light, a medium and a 
dark one. The colors penetrate and the longer you keep 
your brush in contact with the spot, the darker grows the 
retouching. So in this way it is only a matter of about 
two seconds between one to four different tones in a 
range. 

Always dampen the area of the print when you are 
going to do your retouching. A damp retouching sponge 
or wad of cotton is enough. 

Starting out with a strength of color lighter than the 
spot, is a “must” for good results. As the retouched tone 
builds up you will avoid getting the spot too dark. Also, 
when the brush is kept in motion you will avoid hard 
edges on the spots. Should the retouching prove to be 
too dark, just dab a drop of clean water on top of the 
spot, let it set for a minute or so and then blot it up. 
The standard routine of the average print is stray hairs, 
catch lights in the eyes, a little more punch to the lips 
and, of course, the white spots. 

If you are working with a series of six or more prints 
of the same subject, you can work more accurately and 
save more time by retouching all of the light spots of all 
of the prints, one after the other. Next, do the same thing 
with the range of middle tones and, lastly, follow the 
same plan for the darker ones. 


Notes and suggestions: 

® Be sure to buy the finest brushes and retouching colors 
that you can secure. Don’t try to use colors that have 
been dried up on your palette for more than a day. The 
dust they collect there will cause trouble. Start with fresh 
colors every day. 

® Always work with a piece of lintless blotter or fine- 
pore cellulose sponge and blot up the “pull back” of color 
every time you lift your brush. Always have your re- 
touched tone on the print just a little lighter than the 
photographic tone. If the color dries up a bit darker, then 
it will be just right. 

® Use a slight circular motion as you apply the color if 
the spot is round in character. Use shuttle strokes if it is 
an elongated spot. 

® When mixing a color to match a print, be sure you let 
the retouched spot dry before you judge it. Colors as a 
rule dry up a little darker and a little colder. 

® On prints to be ferrotyped, the best time to retouch 
them is before ferrotyping. Squeeze the print free from 
droplets, blot and retouch. Flood tin with water, place 
print on it and squeeze it down. 

®@ In case of an accidental drop of dye on a print, blot 
up the most of it as soon as possible, then put a drop ot 
two of the 10 percent ammonia solution on the spot, let 
set for about ten seconds and then place the print emul 
sion side down in a tray of clean water. Keep it there 


until the color comes out. 
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FOR MEMBERS ONLY 





Field Trips Essential Features 
Of Camera Club Programs 

April means that spring has rounded the 
traditional corner and everybody and ev 


erything is ripening for action. Technically, 


this is the vernal urge. So far as camera 
clubs are concerned it means that field 
trips definitely are indicated 

Field trips are important to camera club 
life as factors for education in and practice 
of photography They contribute highly 
valuable sociological and organizational 


benefits and are worthy of good planning 


Practice for Proficiency 


No amateur makes much photographic 


progress merely by attending lectures. Pro- 


herency requires practice, which is, essen 
tially, getting mistakes tucked away in th 
past. Field trips enable club members 
jointly to practice, to apply the lessons of 
the lecture ind to learn from each other 

Practice includes developing the ability 
to e pictures. Picture-blindness is more 


prevalent among club members, especially 
beginners, than generally is recognized. On 
field trips neophytes find opportunity to 
see pictures in the making and to develop 
their own talents of visualization 

It is’ possible that club members could 
make equal progress by going out in twos 
or threes or alone. They could, but as a 
rule they don’t. Club field trips thus are 
inspirational to the extent of inducing club 
members, as a group, to get out and get 


at the business of photography 
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FOR MEMBERS ONLY is dedicated to the news, views and articles 
of photographic organizations, with special emphasis upon camera clubs 
and their operational problems. 

Neither publication nor editor pretends to omniscience. Rather, they 
believe that photographic organizations and their activities are essential to 
photography, and that the good purposes of photography are served by 
providing these organizations, whether professional or amateur, with op- 
portunities for exchange of news, views and constructive comments. 

Especially is it believed that an exchange of experiences and a positive 
approach to current situations will be helpful to camera club managements 
and members. Further, it is hoped here to report the constructive activi- 
ties and services of all organizations which serve the photographic arts, 
sciences, and industry. 

To these desirable ends, photographic organizations are requested to 
direct bulletins, house organs, and releases regularly to: FOR MEMBERS 
ONLY, American Photography, 136 East 57th St., New York 22, N.Y. 


Formalities disappear. Members start op- Selecting the Location 


erating on a first-name basis. They learn Selection of field trip locations is an art 


from each other. The pictures they make in itself. Obviously the place must suit the 


are the more valuable to them because of attendance. Only trouble can result from 


sentiment and association, And when they unloading 200 rabid amateurs at a spot 


see each other’s pictures, they learn to where only 20 can spread their tripods. 


apply the lessons of the trip On the other hand, field trip benefits can 
he lost by scattering ten photographers 


° izi d Pl : over a square mile. 
rganizing an anning Unless permission is obtained and plans 





The more successful field trips are prop fully developed, it is unwise to unload a 
erly planned, organized, and directed. Not busful of camera fans at a crowded resort 
to the point of regimentation, but to the spot. Hobbies do not necessarily mix. At 
extent of placing members at photogenic the same time it is wasted effort to take 
locations at times when the lighting is pro- the average club to a place where only an 
pitious and enabling them to get all the esthetic miracle could produce a picture. 
pictures they should have without getting 
in each other’s way—or hair Planning the Informalities 

Good field trips start with advance scout The more enjoyable field trips are so 
ing. Locations should be found which are thoroughly scouted, planned and directed 
rich in picture possibilities and which may that everything enjoyable seems to happen 
be reached in minimum time by public, naturally. The conveyances arrive at an 
private or chartered conveyances. They interesting spot when the light is in- 
should be sufficiently commodious for the triguing. Native or imported models ma 
club without congestion and all permis- terialize with encouraging promptness and 
sions and concession: must be in order to cooperative attitudes. An adequate number 
dvoid argument and misunderstanding. of subjects invite the members naturally to 

Scouting calls for planning the progres- disintegrate into small groups and_ start 
sion from one subject to the next so that shooting in different places without inter 
all members enjoy favorable camera loca fering with each other. 
tions, lighting and models without conflict Wise planning suggests also the appoint 
Planning also requires that members will ment of group leader: to superintend the 
find transportatien, eating places, comfort rotation of groups and subjects and_par- 
stations and other necessities conveniently ticularly to help the beginners with their 
available. The secret of good planning is to equipment and operation. Fullest realiza- 
have members busy with their cameras tion of the benefits grows from developing 
during suitable light hours, dining or rest- subsequent print contests based upon pic 
ing when the light is less satisfactory tures made during the trips. 
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CLUB AGENDA 


Camera clubs finding themselves at a 
theoretical crossroads, with print contests 
waning and slide contests growing, wonder 
if they should continue as “camera” clubs 
or become “color” clubs. This is no new 
situation. So long as photography is a vital, 
there'll be 


actually 


living progressive activity, 


changes. Choice right now isn’t 
just between prints and slides, but between 


prints, slides, stereo, movies, nature, por- 


traiture, pictorial, documentary, illustrative 


and some dozen or 20 other facets of 
photography. 

There’s a pattern here. All these activi- 
ties necessitate using the camera! There is 
no good reason why any club cannot con- 
tinue to be a camera club, with its mem- 
bers using their various cameras as they 
please, and an active and diversified club 
program comprehending the whole range 
of camera activities, 


Should the rejection of print or slide by 
the judge of a club’s monthly contest be 
accepted as final or should a rejected pi 
ture be resubmitted in future judgings? 
Any judze may, unconsciously or uninien- 
tionally, reject a picture of great merit. 
Furthermore, monthly contests are affected 
by permutations and combinations, so that 
a picture which looks none too well this 
month can be outstanding the next. 

Monthly contests are part of the camera 
club educational process. They need not be 
final, or fatal, for any member's picture. 
In fact, it could be more educational were 
any rejected pictures to be resubmitted 
until, spurned by several judges, even the 
perhaps the 


maker is convinced that 


trouble is with the picture! 


Club program directors looking for new 
features will be interested in the current 
controversy over photographic isms. Espe- 
cially the one which proclaims pictorialism 
to be “dead.” 


Pictorialism has been such a_ lively 
corpse for so many years that it must, by 
now, find some enjoyment in reading its 
repetitive More to the 
point here is that those who desire to bury 
pictorialism must have something better. 


And their pictures should be more con- 


own obituaries. 


vincing than their arguments. 

Club program directors might engage as 
speakers practitioners of the photographic 
approach variously called “modern,” “cre- 
ative” or “new,” for the expounding of 
their philosophy and, above all, the display 


of their pictures. 


Clubs having difficuliy in finding new 
features for meetings, programs need look 
no further than the Pictorial and Color 
Divisions of PSA. Pictorial is operating 


Print Circuits for the exchange of pictures 


and comments among clubs. Individk 


enjoy the same benefits through the 
folios. Color has 


Study 


inaugurated both 


Groups, for individuals, and 
Slide Circuits, for exchange of slide 
comments. 

Presentation of club and individual 
cuits comprises a full and beneficial eve 
Clubs 


meetings can develop additional programs 


ning’s program. holding frequent 
by inducing members to join the circuits 
for individuals and to bring the material 
to the club meeting whenever it becomes 
available. 

rhe cost is a matter largely of postage 
The benefits are invaluable, not only b« 
cause the club has material for programs, 
but through contacts with other clubs and 
information address: 


Dennis W 


University, 


individuals, For 

Slide Study 
Apt. 227, West 
Ind. 

Club Slide Circuits, 
Roscoe St., Chicago 18, Il 

Print Portfolios, Eldridge R. Christhilf, 
Suite 406, 800 Davis St.. Evanston, Ill 

Camera Club Print Cireuits, W R 
Hutchinson, P.O. Box 367, Newburgh, N.Y 


Groups, Pett, 


Bloomington 


Erix Sorensen, 


Many 


necessarily 


camera clubs are avoiding un 


arbitrary decisions in monthly 
print contests, providing tangible rewards, 


and seeing their competitions grow har 


moniously and substantially. Trouble cus 
tomarily arises when judge or jury Is fe 
quired to select one “best” picture from 
heterogeneous portraits, character studies, 
landscapes, still lifes, marines, nudes, pho 
tograms, abstracts, nature shots. Happy al 
ternative is asking judge or jury to select 
a group of pictures, giving each equal rat 
ing as outstanding. 


While, in 


good reason to select one top-ranking pic 


final contests, there may be 
ture and to rate others numerically, it has 
been found preferable in monthly contests 
to select an establised proportion of the 
entries. Customarily this proportion is 20 
percent. If 15 pictures are entered, judge 
or jury selects three. If 50 are entered, ten 
Each 


receives the 


win fame. pictare in the selected 


group same Seasonal 


score 
winners are those who achieve the most 
frequent ace; ptance throughout the year. 
Proportions and percentages may be 
established by the club to suit its particu 
lar objectives. Major idea is to reward as 
many participants as possible without re 


ducing standards of quality. Severity of 


competition may be regulated by adjusting 
the percentage of pictures to be selected. 


langible rewards take the form of 


simple colored ribbons. They may cost the 
club ten cents each but are worth $1,000, 
000 to recipients. Presentation of the rib 
judge provides 


bons by the ippropriate 


ceremony. The ribbons are imprinted with 
Clubs con 


different 


club name and title of contest 
ducting multiple contests use a 


ribbon color for each. 


Voices of Turtles, Contest Judges 
Herald Debut of Another Spring 


Springtime’s vernal urge has numerous 
manifestations in the camera club world. 


Added to the 


those of the 


voices of the turtles are 


final judgings of print and 
slide contests 


Now the contest 


sulfur-anad-r es and pore over 


directors down their 
rosters 
judges. By 


of available argument, cogi 


tation or speculation they select the final 


arbiters. Then enter upon a trying period 


of hoping that the results will be such as 


to occasion no challenging of the probity 
of themselves or ancestry 


thinking, 
calculated 


Possibly debate, heavy coin 


tossing and taking risks with 
good as any for 


judges Yet 


inevitably arise 


strangers are wavs as 


selecting the final serious 
questions 


high-bracket 


a good judge 


including that 


poser what makes a judge 


This question haunts many a camera 


club management and deserves serious con 


sideration. Is the maker of excellent pic 


tures a good judge on the basis of ability 


Is he or she who has made many pictures 


over many on the 


What makes a judge 


years qualified to judge 
basis ol experience 


a judge anyway? 


Experienced camera club executives who 


have studied the matter appear to be in 


clined to the belief that judging is a mat 


ter neither of making nor of knowing pit 


ture, but of weighing their relative merits 


Ability includes the recognition of good 


technique and the experience to recall 


pictures other than those being judged. 


Another 


wheel in the way of judicial temperament. 


obvious need is for a_ balance 


Judicial temperament appears to be a 


combination of abilities, so far as the 


judge is concerned It in 


photographic 


cludes the ability to make pictures to the 


extent of appreciating the possibilities of 


the medium, the ability to recognize pic 


ture excellence because of having seen, or 


made, many pictures and, finally—to sub 


ordinate personal preferences and preju 


dices, to weigh the relative merits of the 


entries in the light of the objectives of the 


competition, and, above all, to reach a 


considered decision as to which pictures 


exhibit superior qualities 


In other words, the capable judge may 


be said to incorporate a combination of 


desirable attributes. In order of impor 


tance these are judicial temperament, ex 
perience, ability 
Where are such found? 


And how do they get that way? The 


judges to be 
dog, 
horse and flower show people apparently 
have given up trying to find the 
They them! 


a prolonged novitiate fune 


answers 


the judges train Candi 


dates undergo 
tioning under the eyes of accepted judges. 
They are called upon repeatedly to demon 
strate ability and experience, to prove that 


they can suppress personal preterences, 


judge 


solely on the basis of quality 
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Mestre RN ET ET APE 


Warp Dorrewt of Bronxville, N.Y.. 
wins this month’s competition with 
“Sunshine and Shadows.” “Country 
Winter,” by J. A. Goldsack, and “Far 
Away Places,” by Le Cook each re- 
ceive mention. 

No exposure data is given for Mr. 
Dorrell, who is associated with the 
Rockefeller Center Camera Club. Mr. 
Le Cook’s picture was taken near 
Santa Barbara, Calif., with a 4x5 
Speed Graphic using a G Filter. He 
is afhliated with the Photographic 
Print Society of Salt Lake City. 

Mr. Goldsack, a member of the 
Miniature Camera Club, exposed his 


film 15 seconds at f/8. 
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First award in the April Print 
Competition goes to Ward Dor- 
rell for his “Sunshine and Shad- 
ows,’ opposite. J. A. Goldsack 
and Le Cook receive mentions 
for ‘Country Winter,’ left, and 


“Far Away Places,”’ below. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 















24x34 Three Lens Camera 


A new Linhof product, the Super Tech- 
nika 23 will soon be available on the cam 
era market. Among its features are rapid 
lens changeability and the Linhof Tri-Cam 
Coupling Dise which permits instant cou 
pling of the multifocus rangefinder to any 
three lenses selected for use. A single auto- 
matic distance scale serves all the lenses 
and is located beside the rangefinder eye- 
piece. Super Technika also has a vari-view 
optical finder, a parallax-compensating, 
large-image viewfinder and one eyepiece 
which serves both view- and rangefinders. 
Triple extension bellows; rising and tilt- 


back front; drop bed; revolving, swinging 











and tilting back for all planes; 
focusing hood; two-position body release; 
adjustable hand strap; flashgun bracket; 
accessory clip and depth of field scale are 
all included. 


leather 


[he camera accommodates 2%4x3% 
standard press-type cut film holders and 
film pack adapters. In addition it contains 
a rollfilm holder for using 120 film. Three 


Schneider standard 


lenses are 
Xenar £/3.5 


lens, Angulon {/6.8 65mm wide angle lens, 
Tele-Xenar {/5.5 180mm_telephoto—each 


coated 


equipment: 105mm normal 


of which is mounted in a fully synchro- 
nized M-X Compur Rapid shutter. Price, 
complete, tax included, $575. Please refer 
to AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when writing 
for further details from Kling Photo Sup 
ply Company, 235 Fourth Avenue, New 


York 3, N.Y. 


Safety Junction Box 


\ four-outlet safety molded rubber junc- 
tion box is said to be ideal for use with 
multiple or heavy electrical equipment and 
should be very handy for the photographer. 
The plugs clamp in and the box itself is 
portable and has a durable finish. A great 
advantage is that it cannot ground out. 
Price, $7.95. 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Please mention AMERICAN 
when requesting informa- 
tion from O. A. Windsor Company, Dept. 


P-9, P.O. Box 505, Santa Monica, Calif. 


One-Piece Film Holder 


Riteway, a 4x5 sheet film holder recently 
developed by Graflex, Inc., is said to have 


unprecedented ruggedness, greater han 
dling convenience and finer construction 
ASA stand- 


ards. A flat backbone of stretcher alumi- 


accuracy than is required by 


num forms the holder’s core which is 
bonded, under several tons of pressure, to 
a thermoplastic frame to form a one-piece 
whit. This is claimed to have very accurate 
registration distance as well as to survive 
severe tests normally fatal to wooden 
holders. 

Because of the nature of construction 
there are neither nail holes nor rivet and 
glue joints where stray light might be 
admitted. Besides a spring fingered light 
trap, light trap rails further protect film 
against light. Loading tabs have been re- 
designed for easy film insertion and re- 
moval. Price, $4.05. 





Wide Angle Lens for Exakta 


With a 57 


for specific types of wide angle work, the 


viewing angle and designed 


new Steinheil Cassaron 40mm {/3.5 wide 
angle lens provides a faster than average 
extra lens at exceptionally low price, the 
manufacturers say. The lens enables the 
photographer to cover a wide field of view 
at the same subject-to-camera distance 
which is a must in 
work. 


interior photographic 
$49.50. 
upon request from Exakta Camera Com 
pany, 46 West 29th St., New York 1, N.Y. 


if AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY is mentioned 


Price, Information sent 



































































Punch Kit for Album Binding 


The Midget Punch Kit, consisting of a 
imple wood and metal punch and more 
than 150 crack resistant vinyl plastic tubes, 
is a handy device for making a photograph 
Either 


books can be made with the set. The bind 


album. permanent or loose-leaf 
ing process consists of only a few steps. 
Covers are selected, photographs punched 
and binding tubes inserted into the holes. 
Vidget Punch Kit is offered by the manu- 
facturer on a two weeks’ trial basis. Please 
PHOTOGRAPHY when 
requesting your kit. Write Tauber Plastics, 
Inc., 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


mention AMERICAN 


Mascot Meter Case 


A suede-lined redwine bridle cowhide 
case is now available for the G. E. Mascot 
light meter. The case is saddle stitched 
and features an enclosure that swings out 
of the photographer's way when he is tak 


ing readings. Price, $1.75. 














Brush Removes Stutic Electricity 


Designed primarily for photographers, 
the new three-inch Staticmaster is a tool 
for removing static electricity from nega 
tives and for cleaning color transparencies 
before mounting. It also may be used for 
removing dust from printing frames, lenses, 
enlargers, optics, printers and film holders. 
As the bristles remove dust and lint from 
these surfaces a strip of polonium incor 
porated in the brush acts as a neutralizer, 
thus eliminating static electricity. There 
after, the surfaces will not attract either 
dust or lint unless they have been re 
charged by rubbing or handling. For ease 
int handling, the ebony enamel handle has a 
curved recessed area on its under side 
Price, $12.50. Please say you saw it in 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when writing for 
further details from Nuclear Products Co., 
2150 Newport Blvd., Costa Mesa, Calif. 





Demonstrator for Movie Lenses 


The Animar Lens Demuenstrator is a 
Bausch and Lomb optical instrument en- 
abling the photographer to look through 
various types of movie lenses to see the 
image which would be produced by a par- 
ticular lens, whether it be normal, tele 
photo or wide-angle. Similar in design to 
a telescope the demonstrator has a revolvy 
ing turret accommodating three 8mm _ or 
l6mm lenses. Such “look-see” comparisons 
may be made with high speed as well as 


normal lenses. 


135mm £/3.5 Telephoto Lens 


Designed to fit the Exakta’s bayonet lens 
mount, the Angenieux 135 £/3.5 lens pro 
duces an image almost three times that of 
the standard lens. It gives maximum detail, 
minimum distortion. In addition to a depth 
of field scale the lens has a range of stops 
from {/3.5 to £/3.2. It is priced at $75.50 
Additional details will be supplied by 
Exakta Camera Company, 46 West 29th 
St., New York 1, N.Y. if American Poo 


TOGRAPHY is mentioned. 


Two- and Three-Light Bars 


e@ The two-light bar Victor Bar-Lite, Model 
12 for movie or still camera work is suit 
able for all types of reflector-flood or spot 
lamps. It is conventional in style and pro 
vides camera mount on a padded platform 
While there is a Bakelite grip for hand 
use, a socket for mounting on a tripod is 
also provided. A handy decal on the back 
of the bar gives exposure data. Price, $5.95. 
@ Designed for industrial and commercial 
photography the Victor Tri-Flood model 
L38 is a compact punch light for any re 
flector-flood or spot lamp. It mounts on a 
%<-inch stand rod or stud without extra 
parts. A handle without a locking device 
controls angling for various light posi- 
tions and, specially designed, a universal 
swivel permits horizontal as well as verti 
cal angling. Model L38 also has a 15-foot 
cord and cord clips to facilitate winding, 
and a switch mounted in the back panel. 
Finish is glow-tone hammertone. Price, 
$7.95 without lamps. 

Please mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
when writing the manufacturer, James H. 
Smith & Sons Corporation, Griffith, Ind., 
for further details. 


Safelight Features Heat Vent 


Featuring a light-tight built-in heat vent 
which extends considerably the life of both 
bulb and filters, the Johnson Allways Safe 
light is available with orange, red or green 
filter. It is equipped with cord and socket 
and is finished in a white enamel interior, 


rust-proof red enamel exterior. Price, $7.50 


Three in One Flash Unit 


The new SR Monostrob II, weighing 
only five pounds, serves as a basic pack by 


itself or is a readily adaptable unit for 


home or studio use with the addition of 
accessory attachments. The unit has a self 
contained reflector and FT110 flash tube 
and can be used with any X type shutter 
or built-in photo tube triggering system 
for firing in synchronism with any type of 
electronic flash. 

When the Shorty Snoot, a small acces 
sory, is attached to Monostrob II (see ac 
companying photograph), the photographer 
has a modeling light with which he can 
employ the Holophane Diffuser Refractor 
to obtain the warm, even lighting neces 
sary for portraiture. 

It is necessary to wait only six seconds 
between flashes. A telltale light at the back 
of the case lights up as soon as the unit has 
been fired. Featured also is the RCA 5823 
trigger tube, Sprague electrolytic capaci 
tors and replaceable chassis for easy serv 
icing. SR Monostrob IL sells at $192.50. 


Shorty Snoot, $24. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 









Two Cameras from Balda Works 


Recently introduced to the American 
market are two new folding cameras, the 
Baldalux 120 and Baldinette 35, which are 
now available at many camera stores 
throughout the country. Each model has 
all metal body, sturdy bed struts and lens 
standard, leather bellows, coated lens, safe- 
ty hinged back cover and controls which 
are easily visible. Both have synchronized 
M.F.X. Prontor SV shutter for all flash 
sources at all speeds, built-in self timer, 
speeds from one second to 1/300, body re- 
lease, cable release Sor ket and double ex 
posure prevention devic es. 

Baldalux 120 takes eight 244x3% prints 


in color or black-and-white, or 16 pictures 


half that size if a mask is used. This model 












has a recessed film pressure plate, two 
finders (telescopic optical and reflex), two 
tripod sockets and film windows equipped 
with safety covers. Its fully corrected four 
inch coated Radionar {/4.5 lens focuses 
down to three feet. Price, $49.95. Leather 
case, $6.50. 

Baldinette 35 takes either 20 or 30 ex- 
posures on regular 35mm film cartridges in 
both black-and-white and color. Light- 
weight and compact, it is the size of 
two packages of cigarets, has a_ built-in 
telescopic finder, accessory clip on top of 
the camera, automatic film stop and coun 
ter and fully corrected two-inch Radionar 


{/3.5 lens. Price, $49.95. Case, $7.95 
Additional information may be obtained 


from Kling Photo Supply Corporation, 235 
Fourth Avenue, New York 2, N.Y. Say you 


saw it in AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 


Handbook for Stereo Clubs 
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The 


containing detailed information on the 





23-page Stereo Club Handbook 


organization and operation of a_ stereo 
camera club is now being offered free of 
charge to stereo enthusiasts. The booklet 
not only gives complete information on the 


aims of such a club, it also suggests 


budgets, first meeting procedures, commit 
tees, program ideas, constitution and by- 
laws. 

In addition there is a discussion of how 
to form a stereo section within the frame- 
work of an already organized club. 

Be sure to mention AMERICAN PHoTOG- 
RAPHY when writing for your copy from 
Stereo Club Director, David White Com- 
pany, 315 W. Court St., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 











Outlets “Slide On” in Seconds 


An electric plug and outlet currently 
on the market can be attached in five sec- 
onds to any standard no. 18 lamp or ap- 
pliance cord. No tools or screws are re- 
quired in the operation and both slitting 
wires apart and stripping off insulation are 
eliminated. 

Attachment is made simply by laying 
the parallel wire in the channel on top of 
the molded plug or outlet base and sliding 
a cap into place which makes the internal 
contact points pierce the insulation. Con- 
nections are both safe and positive and can 
be removed and made elsewhere without 
the danger of exposing bare wire. Price, 
10 cents. Catalog is available with men- 
tion of AMERICAN PHotocraPnuy from Gil- 
bert Manufacturing Company, Inc., Long 
Island City 3, N.Y. 
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Adapter for Telephoto Lenses 


Wilmot Sales Corporation of New York 
announces a new adapter for the four ele- 
ment color corrected £/5.6 Steky Telephoto 
lens for attachment to all movie cameras 
with a standard screw-in mount. Price, 
$1.95. 


Addendum 


The Framex Auto Timer discussed on 
page 54 of AMERICAN 
February issue has now been reduced in 
price from $2.85 to $2.50, Framex Auto 
Timer II currently lists at $4.00. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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The intricate detail of the 
wall of a farmhouse, Lau- 
enen (Bernese Oberland), 
Switzerland, has here 
been considerably en- 
larged. It is in actual 
practice that the need for 
preserving definition 
throughout the _ photo- 
graphic process becomes 


important. 


DEFINITION AND THE ENLARGING PROCESS 


Text and Photographs by John Nichols 


HE PHOTOGRAPHIC PURIST whose favorite subject is a 
aca arpa stump, and the production fashion pho- 
tographer who portrays Venus in a white blouse have one 
thing in common: they prefer contact prints to enlarge- 
ments. The purist dreads the slightest loss of definition 
such as might occur in projection. The fashion photogra- 
pher, aside from certain advantages of production, finds 
that contact printing assures him the greatest perfection 
in representing the whites of the garment. 


These two groups represent the exe eption to a trend 
which, beginning with the advent of efficient electric 
lamps, has caused 90 percent of all professional prints to 
be made by projection. 

The advantages, practical and esthetic, of enlarging 
are obvious. Not so well-known are its drawbacks. Two of 
these do not concern definition, but will be included here 
for completeness: 


1) Scatter of light, caused by internal reflection in the 
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The two prints above were made under identical 
conditions except that the one on the right has 
had a pinch of house-dust scattered on the lens 
before the print was made. This is one of the 
many points where definition can be lost and 


demonstrates the need for cleanliness. 


DEFINITION 


The apparent sharpness of a print is influenced 
by the contrast present. In the prints below, 
made on variable-grade paper, the soft print at 
left is actually as sharp as the one on the right 
although a casual inspection would give the op- 


posite impression. 





lens and other reflections, results in a grayish veil over 
white objects in the print which makes correct tone repro- 
duction impossible. Clean, coated lenses and good en- 
larger design will practically eliminate trouble from this 
source. (Figure 1) 

2) Bromide enlarging papers have an inherent fogging 
tendency. Silver bromide is less stable than silver chlo- 
ride, of which all contact printing papers are made. This 
instability causes a silver bromide emulsion to be faster 
and therefore suitable for projection printing, but also 


causes fog which degrades the whites of a print. Ideally 





These pictures above throw doubt on the old belief that diffusion and 


condenser enlargers differ in sharpness. When the contrast of the print 


from a condenser enlarger (left) has been balanced with one made 


in a diffusing enlarger (right) the sharpness is seen to be virtually 


identical. See article for details. 





'we should make our enlargements on chloride paper but 
‘few enlargers have enough light output to do this. In 
practice, enlargements made on chlorobromide papers, 
which combine the characteristics of the two halides, are 
almost indistinguishable from contact prints. (Figure 2) 

The factors in projection printing which involve defini- 
tion are: 1) illumination, 2) lens defects, 3) vibration, 
and 4) focal problems. 

1) Mumination. Everyone knows that enlargers have 
either diffuse lighting or condensers and that correctly 
selected and arranged condensers direct the light from a 
properly positioned light source to the center of the lens. 
This reduces scatter to that produced in the emulsion it- 
self and causes the light rays to travel, in reverse, ap- 
proximately the path of those which produced the negative 
image. The gain in contrast, as much as one paper grade, 
results from the use of condensers and it can be shown 
that such print contrast increases the apparent sharpness 
of an image. (Figure 3) To investigate the question of 
whether there is any real gain in sharpness a negative was 
enlarged in the same machine, first with condensers, then 
with diffuse light (inside frosted lamp and opal glass in 
place of the condensers). Contrast was carefully equal- 
ized and the resulting prints examined with a magnifier. 
(Figure 4) The prints were remarkably alike, convincing 
me that the lighting system does not contribute directly to 
definition. The common observation that condenser en- 
largers show up negative scratches seems true but the 
equalization of contrast gave the diffuse-light print as 
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much graininess as the other, contrary to statements I 
have read on the subject. 

2) Defects of Lenses. The use of a lens for projec- 
tion forces us again to review the dreary procession of 
the lens aberrations to which camera and enlarger lenses 
are equally subject, complicated by the fact that a lens 


design which is successful for photographing more or 
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Rays of light from near and far points follow 
quite different paths through the lens. The lens 
designer’s calculations will differ depending on 
what point is assumed for the origin of the inci- 


dent rays. 





The enlarger may be attached to the baseboard by 


Here are identical enlargements of a corner of a test plate as 
enlarged through two different well-known enlarging lenses. As 
can be seen the major difference is in contrast, which is a 


major factor in apparent definition of the final print. 








DEFINITION 


less distant objects may fail when used at the larger 
image-object ratios used in enlarging. Figure 5 shows 
that a light ray originating near the lens meets its front 
surface at a somewhat different angle from a ray coming 
from a distant object, and thereafter follows an increas- 
ingly divergent path through the lens. This upsets the 
delicate balance between refractive indices, curvatures 
and air spaces which the lens designer set up with such 
effort and causes the very aberrations the lens was de- 





signed to prevent. (Figure 6) (The symmetrical construc- 
tion is not as easily upset in this respect and many pho- 
; tographers use standard symmetrical lenses satisfactorily 

This graph shows the difference of re- in enlargers. ) 
vonse to light of silver bromide and of 
the human eye. The area of greatest sensi- 
tivity of the halide lies in the blue region; ; 
that of the eye in the green. results of my practical test, however, suggest that one 


Lenses sold for use with enlargers are said to be espe- 


cially calculated for this range of image-object ratios. The 


should use a focal length longer than the minimum rec- 
ommended to avoid using the extreme corners of the field. 
Offhand, one might think that because photographic 


paper is sensitive only to blue-violet light the designer 


of an enlarger lens would not have to worry about chro- 





This is a test for vibration. A light, reflected from 
the surface of water in a tumbler and against a dis- 


tant wall, will quiver with the least movement. 


The enlarger may be attached to the baseboard by 
means of airplane-type shock-mounts. Vibrationless 


equipment is a large factor in photographic definition. 


In squaring up equipment to assure the most accurate 
not warped. A channel-iron will sometimes correct such 


a condition. 





matic aberration. But ‘green light is equally important. 
Varigam paper is sensitive to it and the human eye does 
most of its seeing with it. (Figure 7) Thus an enlarger 
lens must focus green and blue rays in the same plane. 

Salesmen often recommend one enlarging lens or an- 
other as having an exceptionally “flat field.” Since it is 
usually impossible to detect curvature of the normal field 
of any good lens without an optical bench the phrase is 
meaningless in this casual usage. It is true that designers 
of wide-aperture lenses for general photography allow a 
minute curvature of field in their designs as a compro- 
mise with (in that application) more serious defects. 
Presumably the designer of a medium-aperture enlarg- 
ing lens would not need to tolerate any curvature. 

A dirty lens will greatly reduce definition as shown in 
Figure 1. 

3) Vibration may cause one element of the system to 
move relative to the others. If vibration is suspected it is 
easily detected by testing. Place a tumbler on the enlarger 
baseboard. Fill it with water so that it almost overflows. 
Then reflect a beam of light from a spotlight, slide pro- 


jector or clear glass bulb obliquely from the surface of 
the water to a wall, the further away the better. (Figure 
8) Then do whatever might cause the suspected vibra- 
tion. The spot of light on the wall will dance as the un- 
stable equilibrium of the water surface is disturbed. 

For detecting vibration of the enlarger head where 
the water tumbler idea is not practical, mount a small 
mirror at the end of a length of springy wire, attach the 
wire to the enlarger head so that the mirror is free to 
vibrate and reflect the beam of light from it as with the 
water tumbler. 

\ good enlarger can be used under severe vibration 
conditions if several small shock mounts such as are used 
for aircraft radio equipment are screwed to the enlarger 
baseboard to give a cushion between baseboard and table. 
(Figure 9) If the enlarger is flimsy, this will not work. 

4) Focal Problems cause much of the loss of defini- 


tion in enlarging. The problems are those of misalign- 


ment, buckling and faulty focusing. 
Lack of alignment will make it impossible to get good 


enlargements at large apertures. In severe cases one side 
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1 1 With such an arrangement of carpenters’ squares, an 
enlarger may be checked to assure that it is correctly 


vertical. This is vital if focus is not to fall off from one 


edge of the negative to the opposite edge. 





12 The enlarger head, similarly, must be checked to assure 


that it is parallel to the baseboard, Here, again, two 


carpenters’ squares show that the lens is exactly square 
with the baseboard. 











§ Didmeter of 
Lens (Approx.) 


13 


A cut-out lens cap will aid in focusing. A cap cut 


such as this will project a double image when the 
enlarger is not in the most critical focus. The two 


images will fuse when focus is accurate. 












DEFINITION 


of the image will be seen to be in focus while the other 
is plainly out. More often, the condition will only be de- 
tected by careful measurement. 

The first step in aligning the enlarger is to check the 
baseboard with a long straightedge. If it is warped it 
must be planed, forced straight with a cleat (Figure 10) 
or replaced before going further. 

Next the column is tested for verticality by means of a 
Rube Goldberg like the one in Figure 11, based on a 24- 
inch carpenter’s square. If such a square is not available 
a machine-cut 16x20-inch salon mount fitted close against 
the enlarger column may be used. You may find the col- 
umn tilted slightly forward from the weight of the head. 
After adjusting this by means of shims the head itself 
may be checked with the Rube Goldberg. (Figure 12) 
Finally, a practical test with the lens at full aperture, pro- 
ject a test-plate and check with a magnifier to see that all 
corners of the image are equally sharp at the same 
setting. 

Wavy or curled negatives are frequently a problem 
when making big enlargements with glassless carriers. 
Some idea of the permissible movement of the negative 
can be had by applying depth-of-field calculations. With 
a three-inch lens at f/8, tolerating an unsharpness of 
1/200 inch, the permissible focusing error would be 1/20 
inch either way er a total of 1/10 inch. That is, if the 
negative were buckled more than 1/20 inch a sharp en- 
largement would be impossible. This would not be serious 
except for the surprise factor: when we focus the nega- 
tive is cold, by the time we make the final print the nega- 
tive is quite warm and, perhaps, curled more than the 
permitted 1/20 inch. 

Faulty focusing can happen through carelessness, poor 
eyesight, dim light or difficult negatives. The example 
above, in which a 1/20-inch movement of the lens would 
throw a sharp image out of focus, explains how easily 
error can occur. 

Many negatives are difficult to focus under the best 
conditions due to lack of contrast in subject matter. In 
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A reverse aperture—one which blocks the 
central rays rather than the edge rays— 
will serve as a test for the definition of 
your enlarging lens. How to use a stiff- 
paper cut-out such as this is explained in 
the accompanying article. 





such cases test negatives may be used. Satisfactory focus- 
ing negatives, consisting of ruled lines photographed 
down to a small scale, can be bought. Equally satisfactory 
is a dense negative with lines lightly scratched into it 
with a needle. An excellent focusing film can be made 
by brushing a coat of India ink over a piece of clear 
film so as to make the coat thick at one side and thin at 
the other. As the ink dries, the coating cracks, forming 
many fine cracks where the ink was thin and a few wide 
ones where the ink was thick. Thus the highest possible 
contrast and a choice of fine or coarse detail is obtained 
with practically no effort. 

If the negative is to be used for lens testing, the 
scratches should include both concentric circles and ra- 
dial lines centered on the midpoint of the film. This ar- 
rangement will detect astigmatism (Figure 6). 

For lens testing with glassless carriers a film is useless 
because of curl. For this purpose a clean, grease-free 
piece of glass is given a thin coat of paint and suitable 
lines are drawn in this coat with a needle. 

There is a simple device which is most helpful in criti- 
cal focusing, the cutout lens cap. (Figure 13) This can 
be made of cardboard and need not be precise in any 
respect. To use it, the lens diaphragm is opened wide and 
the lenscap put on, preferably parallel to any contrasty 
lines in the negative. If the enlarger is in perfect focus 
the image will appear as usual. If the focus is even slight- 
ly out two more or less distinct images will be seen and, 
as the correct focus is approached, the two images will 
move toward each other. This device is particularly suita- 
ble for enlargers with bright illumination. In this case the 
cutout segments may be narrowed down to obtain more 
distinct twin images. 

Photographers have been known to focus their enlarg- 
ers with the lens stopped down because they believed that 
the marginal rays of the lens focused to a different plane 
from the central ones, causing a shift in best focus as the 
marginal rays were progressively masked off by the 
diaphragm. I once observed such a shift, amounting to 


1/100 of the focal length, in a standard camera lens. As- 
suming that such a large shift were present in an enlarg- 
ing lens, it might still be preferable to focus with the 
lens open. The focusing errors due to the dim light from 
a small aperture might easily be greater than the focus 
shift. 

If you have reason to suspect such a shift, you can 
test your lens quite simply by means of a reverse aper- 
ture test. Measure the actual diameter of the diaphragm 
aperture at {/8. Cut out a dise of this approximate diame- 
ter with suitable bearers, blacken it and drop it into the 
lens so that it rests on the ring that carries the dia- 
phragm. (Figure 14) Note that with this dise in place 
all the central rays, those that would normally pass 
through the lens at £{/8, are masked out. 

Now put a test negative in the enlarger, open the iris 
diaphragm to full aperture and focus carefully on the 
center of the image. Mark the position of the focusing ad- 
justment with a fine line on an adjacent surface. This is 
the focus of the marginal rays. 

Next remove the reverse aperture dise and close the 
iris diaphragm to f/8 (or smaller aperture if you custom- 
arily use it), refocus and mark the new position of the 
focusing adjustment. This point will be the focus of the 
central rays, the distance between the two marks will be 
the maximum focus shift. As the shift will surely be 
less than 1/100 of the focal length, the test must be made 
with great care to avoid error. One of my enlarger lenses, 
so tested, showed a shift of less than 1/400 of the focal 
length, a negligible amount. 

These comments, necessarily put in a rather negative 
form, may have given the impression that making an en- 
largement is like crossing a minefield. On the contrary 
enlarging under proper conditions with good equipment 
is enjoyable, creative and trouble-free. Once we have 
checked the sharpness yielded by our apparatus, we are 
free to capture, in big beautiful enlargements, a sense of 
the vastness of the world which other generations, with 


their tiny prints, could never achieve. 
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The latest in stereo 


THREE-DIMENSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


by Herbert C. McKay, FRPS, ASC 


The NEW, completely rewritten edition of the best-selling 
Principles of Stereoscopy. . . . In this new book McKay covers 
the subject completely and authoritatively, yet in an easy to 


read manner. 


His subjects include stereoscopic cameras, the stereoscope, 
correlation of camera and viewer, mounting, transposition 
and spacing, flash in stereo, color in stereo, pictorial stere- 
ography, stereo projection, polarized light in stereo, trick 
work in stereo, close-up stereo, hyper-stereo, the nude in 
stereo, stereo photomicrography, anaglyphs and many, 
many other topics. 


Get your cony now for knowledge and pleasure 
THREE-DIMENSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
$5.75 


prokunaly: Tete OSA Ee 


Am erican > 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Book Department 


136 East 57th St. New York 22, N.Y. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 





(Continued Jrom page 66) 


Studio Finish Dye Chemical 


Craig Fotofade is a dye chemical that 
enables home movie makers to obtain such 
professional effects as fades and wipes for 
either old or new film at an economical 
cost. Dissolved in water, Fotofade becomes 
a permanent dye into which the film may 
be dipped for the desired effect. Length 
and density of fades are easily controlled, 
the manufacturers say, and center, side 
and cross wipes may be made in a matter 
of a few minutes. 

Use of the chemical is applicable to 
color as well as black-and-white film and 
requires no special equipment. The manu- 
facturers offer at no charge, upon request 
and mention of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 
additional information, film tips and sug- 
gestions contained in their Craig Booklet. 
Craig, Inc., Plainville, Conn. 


Science Film Strips Offered 


Science Filmstrip-of-the- 
Month Club has announced the release of 
first two of this season’s production, Look- 
ing at the Stars and How Heat Travels. 


The Popular 


These film strips are designed for use in 
secondary schools and a new strip is re- 
leased each month during the school year. 
Information about the plan can be ob- 
tained from the Club at 353 Fourth Ave., 


New York. 


Wide-Angle Cine Rapter 


A new 6.5mm f/1.9 high-speed Raptar 
has been announced by the Wollensak Op- 
tical Co. The lens covers four times the 
area covered by a normal half-inch lens on 
an 8mm camera. Because of its great depth 
of field, focusing is not required. 

The Cine Raptar Wide Angle is an eight- 
element lens, fully color-corrected and coat- 
ed. The price, including tax, is $71.88. 


Addendum 


Scienta Products Co. announces that Infra- 
Flash Lacquer, into which ordinary flash 
bulbs may be dipped to eliminate visible 
light (see AMPxuorto, February, page 9), 
distributed to all 
country. Readers 


is not as yet dealers 


throughout the having 
difficulty 


be promptly supplied by the manufacturer 


in purchasing the product will 
upon literature is 
available at no charge. Scienta Products 
Co., P.O. Box 1930, Chicago 90, Ill. Please 
AMERICAN 


request. Descriptive 


mention PHoTocRAPHY when 


writing. 


OPTICS FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER 





Knowing something of the laws of optics will help the pho- 
tographer in understanding what his lenses will do for him and 
enable him to choose and use them more intelligently. There is 
no substitute for a thorough knowledge of this field, but this 
outline will serve as a beginning approach to the subject. 


In the following article, | am trying to explain without going 
too much into detail, the most commonly used optical terms, 


starting with: 


I. THE FOCAL LENGTH 

The focal length describes the basic element of every 
lens. It is a fixed value which does not vary with the 
circumstances of the use of the lens. The focal length is 
the precise distance from the rear nodal point of the lens 
to the plane where an image of an infinitely distant sub- 
ject is formed. This plane is referred to as the focal plane; 
the point where the plane meets the optical axis is the 
focal point. The optical axis is the line that passes through 
the optical centers of all lens elements. 

The nodal point is an important term used in the de- 
sign of lenses and can be considered for practical purposes 
as the middle of the objective. One exception to this rule 
are the true telephoto lenses. They are optically designed 
in such a way that the distance from the middle of the 
lens to the focal plane is much shorter (often two to 
three times) than the focal length. This permits shorter 
dimensions of the lens barrel. 


The Standard Focal Lengths are: 
12.5mm (44”) for 8mm 
25mm (1”) for 16mm 
50mm for 35mm still cameras 
105mm for 244x314 still cameras 
63.” for 4x5 still cameras 


3” for 5x7 still cameras 


They are described as standard because the image is re- 
corded in a very similar way to the human eye. 

, The focal length indicates two other characteristics of 
a lens, the size of the field included in the picture and the 
magnification. Lenses having a shorter focal length than 
the standard are known as wide angle lenses, because they 
enable the user to cover a wider area. The shorter the 


focal !zagth, the larger the field covered on one and the 
same film size. 

Lenses of longer focal length than the standard are 
long focal length lenses, telescopic lenses or, if optically 
correct, telephoto lenses. They are constructed to bring 
subjects closer, tc. permit greater magnification and en- 
able close-ups effects of distant subjects. 

rer one and the same film size, the applied rule is: 
The longer the focal length, the smaller the area covered 
but the greater the magnification. This is demonstrated 


by the following chart for 8 and 16mm movie lenses: 


Focal Length 
8mm 16mm 


Magnifying 


Field Size Power 





9mm 15mm 1.7 0.6 
y ” 1 


1 
] 
1 
1 





il. THE APERTURE VALUE 

The diaphragm on the lens is the device that controls 
the amount of light that reaches the film plane. It is an 
adjustable opening, usually an iris between the lens ele- 
ments marked in “f/” or “T/” numbers. Each mark on 
this diaphragm or aperture scale is called a “stop.” The 
maximum aperture of an objective is referred to as the 
speed of the lens, and an objective with a relatively large 
opening is a fast or speed lens. 

The f{/number is the ratio between the focal length and 
the effective diameter of the diaphragm. 
Focal Length 


f/number 
Diameter of Diaphragm 





eI 


' 
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The focal length is a fixed dimension, as previously men- 
tioned. Therefore, mathematically speaking. the larger the 
diameter, the smaller the f/numbers. In other words, to 
increase the amount of light passing through the lens, the 
diaphragm is brought to a smaller number. The smaller 
the f/number, the larger the opening. The T/number 


refers to the actual amount of light that reaches the film. 


iil. DEPTH OF FIELD 


rhe image of an infinitely distant object is recorded in 
the focal plane. If the object distance is less than infinity. 
we still receive an image but the image distance is now 
longer than the focal length. To correct this variation, the 
lens is moved to the correct distance which results in a 
sharp picture on the film: we focus the lens. 

For every object distance, there is one defined image 
distance and theoretically only subjects at that distance 
are in focus. Points outside the object plane are more or 
less imaged as blurred circles. The further away a sub- 
ject is from the plane focused upon, the larger the diame- 
ter of the circle, which is defined as the circle of confu- 
sion. Up to a certain size, however, these blurred circles 
appear to the human eve as points and are considered 
sharp. The sizes that have been specified vary from one 
lens manufacturer to another. but are approximately: 

1/1000” (1/50mm) for &Smm 
1/750” =(1/30mm) for L6mm 
1/500” for 35mm still cameras 
1/1000 to 1/1500 of the focal length 
of the lens for other cameras 

The range of object distances within which details are 
recorded with acceptable sharpness is the depth of field. 
Its characteristics are: 


snavonne te: hasty ai \ The increase in distance 


Field by The decrease of focal length 


The decrease of aperture 


\pplying these rules to a lens set at infinity, we will dis- 
cover that everything is recorded sharply from infinity 
up to a certain closer distances, hyperfocal distance, de- 
pending on the focal length and the aperture. A_ fixed 
focus lens is usually set at the hyperfocal distance because 
in this position the depth of field is from 1% hyperfocal 
distance to infinity. 


IV. FOCUSING 


Focusing mount lenses offer a considerable advantage 
over a fixed focus lens, also called a lens in a universal 
focus mount. A fixed focus lens can record a clear image 
only when the subject is at a certain minimum distance 


away from the camera, depending on the diaphragm 
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opening used. There is no way to bring a subject at a 
closer distance in accurate focus on the film, unless a 
supplementary lens is used. A lens in a focusing mount, 
however, enables you to take perfectly defined and clear- 
cut close-ups even at widest apertures. Titles, for instance. 
can be obtained without a supplementary lens which al- 


ways decreases the optical quality of a good objective. 


V. LIGHT 


Light is a wave motion possessing the same properties 
as other electromagnetic waves, such as radio waves, x- 
rays. gamma rays, which differ from light waves only in 
their wave lengths. The velocity of light in free space is 
approximately 186,000 miles per second or 300,000 kil- 
ometers per second. Most light beams, including the light 
of our sun, are polychromatic. That is. they are a mixture 
of light of different colors, which can easily be demon- 
strated by letting the light pass through a prism. The 
result is that the light is dispersed into the well-known 
spectrum, with violet light deviated most and red light 
least. Monochromatic light is light composed of only one 
color. 

The wave length of light is dependent upon its color 
and is: 


Color Wave Length m,, Fraunhofer Line 

Ultraviolet 

(not visible) Shorter than 400 
Violet 400-450 G 
Blue 450-500 F 
Green 500-570 
Yellow 570-590 D 
Orange 590-610 
Red 610-700 Cc 
Infra-red 


(not visible) longer than 700 

The wave length is the most accurate specification to 
indicate the color of light. By close examination of a 
spectrum of sunlight, a number of dark lines will be 
found crossing the spectrum. They are called Fraunhofer 
Lines because Fraunhofer first observed them around 
1825. The most important ones are G, F, D, and C, and 
are often found in the diagram showing the correction 
of an objective. each letter representing the correction for 
one color, G for violet, F for blue, D for yellow, C for 
red. 

0.0001 cm 

0.0000001 em 
0.0000000L em 


1 micron (p) 
L millimicron (mp) 


1 angstrom (A) 


(To Be Continued Next Month) 
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PHOTOGRAPHY Presents the... 
| 


BASIC PHOTO LIBRARY 


| Dictionary of Photography Here is an easy way for you to acquire a 
This has been the standard in the field for Basic Photographic Library. The books listed 
nearly fifty years, going through 17 editions. at the left form an indispensable fund of 

| Now it is offered with a special supplement actual working knowledge for every photog- | 








which will inciude all the new color terms so rapher—beginner or expert. Don’t take our | 
that it can serve you even better. This is the word for it, send the coupon below and ex- 
basic book for any photo-library. 704 pages, amine them for ten days absolutely free. Then 
illustrated $4.75 send only Five Dollars as a first payment and 
3 five dollars each month for the next three 
Photographic Facts and Formulas months and these books will be yours. 
Wall and Jordan. If you had the time and pa- Don’t miss this opportunity to begin your 
tience to comb through all of the books and photographic library with the really basic, 
magazines for information on formulas and useful books. 
techniques, you might come up with a book 
as thorough and useful as this. Here is one of | 
the greatest time-savers for photographers. Dictionary of Photography $4.75 
374 pages, tables and charts. $4.00 Photographic Facts and Formulas 4.00 | 
Practical Photographic Chemistry Practical Photographic Chemistry 475 | 
O'Hara and Osterburg. Everything you need Copying Technique 2.00 
to know about chemistry is presented in this Natural Color Processes 5.00 
one volume. The expert authors have written VALUE $20.50 
a text which starts at the beginning and takes 





| you through every photographic process, ex- 
| plaining exactly what happens in develop- 
ment, fixing and other processes. 189 pages 
including formulary. $4.75 


These books can be yours for only four 
monthly payments of Five Dollars each. 





Copying Technique 
Wright. Copying is not a simple problem. In FILL OUT COUPON BELOW TODAY! 








this book an expert tells you step-by-step —----- 
how to solve all of the problems. It explains {| Book Department 

straight copy-work, copying paintings, micro- Preece “> amu eons 
filming techniques, duplicating color trans- eater ah “eval 
parencies and reflex copying. The most com- 


plete book on the subject. 104 pages, illus- Gentlemen: Please rush my copies of the BASIC PHOTOGRAPHIC 
trated $2.00 LIBRARY so | may examine them ten days without obligation. | 

‘ : agree to either return them at the end of ten days or to remit 
Natural Color Processes my first payment of Five Dollars. Every thirty days | will send 


an additional Five Dollars until | have paid a total of Twenty 


Dunn. This book is a real working manual cov- allets far off fab: backs: 


ering all of the color processes in full detail. 

The author is a demonstrator to the trade sar = 
and his familiarity with the actual working of Address 

each of these processes is completely spelled 
out for the reader. This is the new and com- 
pletely revised Fifth Edition. $5.00 ‘ —$______ 























0 | am enclosing Twenty Dollars in full payment. 














(Continued from page 78) 

prolifie exhibitor list in which ease 
he will be eredited with his average 
acceptance per exhibition for the 
current year for each judging assign- 
ment 


performed in an acceptable 


exhibition. This will prevent an ac- 
tive exhibitor from being penalized 
by virtue of his judging through his 
inability to 
his losing eligibility of his judge’s 


compete and through 
prints for future exhibitions. 
An exhibition meeting the require- 
ments as outlined, but in addition 
offering cash or purchase prizes for 
the top prints, will remain eligible 
for the listing. 


Please send a copy of your exhibi- 
tion catalog and rules for entry to 


Frank J. Heller, FRPS, APSA 
American Annual Who’s Who 
1720 Cherokee Place 

Bartlesville, Oklahoma, U.S.A. 

in order for your exhibition to be 


included in the American Annual 


of Photography Who’s Who. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: 10c per word prepaid, 5 percent dis- 
count for 6 consecutive insertions. Each item, 
including name and address, counts as one 
word. Numbers in a series count as one word 

e., 512 White St., counts three words—4 for 
$1.00, counts as three words). Zone numbers 
free. Ads received by the Ist of each month 
will appear in second following issue. Mail to 
CLASSIFIED AD DEPT., AMERICAN PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, 136 East 57th St., New York 22, N.Y. 


BOOKS 











COLOR SLIDES, 45mm or Stereo. Calitorma. 
National Parks, U.S.A, Any 3 Sample & 
Catalog 25c Slides La Habra, California. 





EQUIPMENT 





New electric darkroom timers tor film develop- 
ment or for operating lights, buzzers or motors, 
complete with 1 minute to hour calibrated dial, 
Telechrom motor, transformer. Housed in heavy 
steel case. Original retail price $18.00 Fully 
guaranteed $3.95 prepaid. Cash, check or 
Money order. No C.O.D.’s Munson Co. 1470 
Midway Pkwy. St. Paul 4, Minn. 


FILM PROCESSING 


AGF ACOLOR 35mm and Movies processed. 
35mm_ $2.00 Continental Laboratories Box 44 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 


INSTRUCTION 


OIL Coloring photographs can be a_ fascinat- 
ing hobby or profitable sideline for those with 
artistic talent. Learn at home. Easy simplified 
method. Send for free booklet. National Photo 
Coloring School, 835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 
3089, Chicago 14, Illinois. 














RETOUCHING 


KE LTOUCHING service tor protessional pho- 
tographers only. Personalized attention. ars 
ful corrections. Send sample and state 

quirements. Planet Retouching Service, 59 
Sigourney Street, Hartford 5, Connecticut. 

Quality negative retouching. 
touchers to serve your needs. 
touchers, 12716 Sprecher Ave., 


Ohio. 
SLIDES 


CARLSBAD CAVERNS—More New _ Interior 
Slides added. Sample 50c. New Illustrated 
Catalogue with Text l5c “Tex” Helm Dept 
APICS Carlsbad, N.M. 

Zx2 slides trom any size_negatives L5c. Pro,ec 
tion Slide Service. Box 1505, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Your 2x2 slides mounted glass 25c. Maternal 
furnished. C.O.D.’s only. Dale B,. Hardie, 1508 
W. Lake St., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
NOTEBOOK especially des.gned for photogra 
phy. Handy formulated pocket size notebook 
to jot down all important data you'll need to 
study your prints. L5c ea., 2 for 25c. PHOTO 
notes. Box 1304. Milwankee 2. Wis. 








Experienced _re- 
Enterprise Re 
Clev-land 11, 




















Photography for pleasure or profit. Learn at 
home. Practical basic training. Long estab- 
lished school. Write for free booklet. American 
School of Photography 835 Diversey Parkway, 
Dept. 3086, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


CAMERAS 


BIGGEST camera bargains and best place to 
sell is the Phototra*er. Send for free copy. 
Box 630-A, Westport, Connecticut. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


BECOME COMEDIAN! 
$1.00. Sebastian, 5138- 
Hollywood, Calif. 
DAGUERREOTYPE> ftestored, Copied, Free 
Estimates. RAY PHILLIPS, 843 So. Citrus 
Ave., Los Angeles 36, Cal Uf. 

100 letterheads, long envelopes, $2.25. Every- 
thing printed for d.scriminating photographers. 
Free samples. Crown, Adelphi, Ohio. 
Photographer's Necessity! 100 Model Kelease 
Forms (Padded)—50c. Castle, Box 8, Brooklyn 
23, N.Y. 

WANTED clean copy 
Steiglitz.” Quote best price. Box 201 American 
Photography, 136 East 57th St., New York 22. 
WEDDING ALBUMs! Photographer, 
names in gold. Literature. 
pendence 8, Missouri. 


MOVIES 


CARLSBAD CAVERNS, The Antarctic, Pitcairn 
Island, others. 8mm, 16mm Home Movie 
Travels. Carlsbad Cavern Sample color En 
$1.50 specify 8mm, 16mm Catalog 5c “ 
Helm Dept APM Carlsbad, N.M. 





ane tions, 
cahuenga, 


Scripts, 
North 














“America and Alfred 





couple’s 
Crestwood, Inde- 








Happy, Profitable Hours in 


PH oe) COLORING 
EASY TO LEARN Fascinating 


vocation learned at home by average man 

or woman artistically inclined. Modern 

method brings out natural, life 

like colors. Many have earned 

while learning. FREE BOOK- 

LET tells how to get started 

doing this delightful home 

work for photographers, stores, 

individuals, and friends. Mal! 

© ame oe os ee ee — ee ame 
NATIONAL PHOTO COLORING SCHOOL 

835 Diversey Parkway Dept. 1039 Chicago 14, IMlinois 

Send Booklet ‘“‘Photo Coloring for Pleasure and Profit"’ 

and full particulars. 





HUNDREDs of Subjects! ‘Travels, Comedies, 
Adventures, Musicals, Etc. Best Movie Head- 
quarters of ALL! Catalogs 1l5c. Turke Films, 
Hinsdale 1, Illinois. 





MAKE WINNING PICTURES, 25 easy lessons 
in pictorial composition. Over 100 illustrations. 
$1.60. The Argus Press, Northville, Mich. 


l6mm $1.00 
Write today. 


Movie film exchanges—Smm 50c, 
Sound $2.00, for each reel. 
Dept. APM—Box 6—Nelson, II. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


NEED EXTRKA MONEY? Dollars trom News- 
paper clippings. Details free. Cutler, 20-AP 
South Ninth, Reading, Penna. 

Your own business in new field, Machine 
$465.00 Monthly payments. Free book tells 
interesting story, G.R. Co, 442 N. Seneca 
Wichita, Kansa 


COLOR FILM 


COLOR! Ektachrome type. All 
418-A South 














WHOLESALE 
sizes 35mm, $1.50. Star Film, 
lenth, Fargo, North Dakota. 


COLORING 


Pertrait quality coloring. Realistic—not pink 
doll—flesh tones. Money back guarantee. Crown, 
Adelphi, Ohio 








RENT SOUND FILM for less. Send dime for 
details. Club P.O. Box 747 Hamilton, Ohio 


MOVIE TITLES 
Over 100 Animated Titles!! 8mm only 49c 


16mm 69c Catalog Free!! Solomon H. Kessler, 
87 Lancaster Street, Portland, Maine 


PHOTO ENLARGEMENTS 


Dollar 
erome 














Eight 5x7’s; 


Enlargements. 
a 1969 Jerome, 


Four 8xl 
New York 53. 
Hand painted enlargements trom photo or 
negative. $1.50. State colors. Ruby Beck, Cow- 
den, Illinois. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


Specials, 
Printing, 











COLOR SLIDES 


Miami, Cuba, Bahamas, Mexico color slides 
$2.50 dozen. Free catalogue. Jackson Camera 
Store, 60 W. Flagler St., Miami 36, Fla. 

20 Beautiful color slides $1.00. Sample 20c. 
Sanford Co., Gore Rd., Ashtabula, Ohio. Es- 
tablished 1941 

VACATION COLORSLIDES, National Parks, 
Southwest, Trave Science, Free list (with 
sample 30c) Kelly E Choda Box 5, Los Alamos, 
New Mexico. 











Fine Grain negative retouching. Photographs 
tinted in oil colors, Print retouching black 
and white. Prompt service. Crystal Art Serv- 
ice, 3416 Tuxedo, Cleveland 9, Ohio. 

Sensational—$1.00. Amateur—Professional Print- 
ed—Enlarged—Custom Work—Individual Atten- 
tion—Enclose Exposure Data if possible—Oil 
Coloring — New negatives — Cropping 35mm. 
Price List. L.E.N.S. Box 397, Helmetta, N.J. 
Wanted 100 Finishing 
rints 8 for 35c, 12 for 50c, 
Jilson, Box 105, Monticello, 








customers. Oversize 
16 for 65c. 
Arkansas. 





STEREO REALIST COLOR SLIDES CARLS- 
BAD CAVERNS. Sample 75c. Catalog 5c. 
“Tex” Helm Dept. APSR, Carlsbad, N.M. 
VISIT PORTLAND BY COLOR _ SLIDES!! 
THREE BEAUTIFUL SCENES FOR ONLY 
$1.00; C.O.D.’s ACCEPTED. LISTS FREE!! 
MAINE COLOR SLIDES 87-H LANCASTER 
STREET, PORTLAND 3, MAINE. 





ZEBRA offers top quality, 

finishing moderate prices: 

to 3%4x4%), $1.50; 20, $1.00; 12, 75c; 8, 50c. 
Complete. saieieanion guaranteed. Write for 
mailers, or sen Im today—you’ll be pleasantly 
surprised at our prompt, courteous l-day serv- 
ice. Zebra Photo Service, : A, Box 3365 
Alcott Sta.. Denver 12, Colo 


custom fine-grain 
36 exp. (enlarged 
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| CLASSIFIED AD ORDER 
| 70,000 press run — 10¢ a word 


| High-grade circulation 


Name & Address 


May issue closes March 1, 
on sale April 5 





0 | am enclosing Twenty Dollars in full payment. 


PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMISTRY 


By C. E. O'Hara & J. W. Osterburg 


SEE FOR YOURSELF! Just fill out the coupon below and we will send you for FREE EX- 
AMINATION a copy of the new Practical Photographic Chemistry to examine in your 
own home. If after TEN DAYS’ leisurely reading you decide that it has not improved your 
own photography you may return it for complete refund. This same offer applies to the 
brand-new American Annual of Photography which provides the best of reading, the best 
of information in one handy volume. You will want to add these to your own library of 
photography. Act now. Look these books over and decide for yourself. 


xk *« & WHY YOU NEED 
PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMISTRY 


PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMISTRY Do you feel that the chemistry of photogra- 

phy is a mystery? If you do—and most pho- 

tographers share this feeling—you may find 

one film developer and one paper developer f 
CONTENTS and confine your “chemistry” to them. Or, you Bea T Practical 

amentals may experiment briefly with every formula a e ; 

hey - you come across, with results that invariably PhotograP i 

# Reducing Agents & Developers will be irregular and unpredictable. Chemistry 

* Development Procedure The answer to your dilemma is a knowledge 

& Special Methods of Development of what is actually happening during develop- 


eye Lee ef ment and fixation, and a general understand- 
* Hypersensitization, Desensitization, Latensifi- 
ee ing of what goes into a formula and the pur- 
cation Methods 


: aN¢ EA is pose of its inclusion. Practical Photographic 
* Hardening, Fixing, Washing Chemistry—complete, authoritative and up-to- 
* Fogs and Stains date—will give you the essentials you need for 
* Intensification and Reduction complete understanding of your materials and 
* Reversal Processing their functioning. 
* Silver Halide Positive Processes Co-authors O'Hara and Osterburg hold 
* Toning Master of Science degrees in physics and 
* Dichromated Colloid Reaction chemistry, respectively, and are both mem- 
* Iron Printing Processes bers of the New York Police Laboratory, 
* Various Reactions where they have developed numerous photo- PRACTICAL 


— sraphic crime detection techniques. Few men 
* D: Procedure ¢ uipme 8 
Darkroom Procedure and Equipment in the world today are better qualified to tell 


% Weights and Measures you about the chemistry of photography. PHOTOGRAPHIC 


* Formulary 


by C. E. O'Hara & J. W. Osterburg 


10-DAY FREE EXAMINATION CHEMISTRY 





SEND NO MONEY: Just mail the handy coupon 
below and get both Practical Photographic 
Chemistry and the 1952 American Annual for 
10 days’ leisurely reading and examination in 
your own home. If you decide for any reason 
whatever that they will not work the wonders 
for your photography that you expected, re- 
turn both books and owe nothing. 


200 pages, 6x9, illustrated, cloth bound 





BOOK DEPARTMENT: AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
136 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


AMERICAN ANNUAL OF YES, | want the privilege of examining Practical Photographic Chemistry 
PHOTOGRAPHY — 1952 BACK OFFER. 


George B. Wright, Editor 


0 | enclose $4.75 with the understanding that you will pay the f 
214 pages, 7x10, illustrated 0 | will accept this C.O.D. 


Paper, $3.00 
Cloth, $4.00 | also want a copy of the new 1952 American Annual 


ind pay the mailman $4.75 


1 enclose 0 $4 for cloth-bound or 0 $3 for paper-be 


The newest edition of the oldest annual in America. 
This year with stimulating and informative articles on CO Send a copy with my C.0.D. order O clo FF inated 
portraiture, lenses, stereo, microfilming, Father Hub- 
bard’s photography, the amusing story of the tintype 
and many others. With two “Pictures of the Year” Name___ 
sections and the latest “Who’s Who in Pictorial 


Photography.” Address 


City 











Comorrow, and each day to come, holds a colorful 


promise when one of these Kodak Cameras is yours. 


A jewel among fine miniatures, the 
Kodak Signet 35, with Kodak Ektar 
f/3.5 Lens and coupled range finder, 
is your choice when you seek Koda- 
chrome transparencies of supreme 
quality. $92.50. 

Top-value choice in 2% x 2% 
reflexes is the Kodak Reflex Il, with 
twin Kodak Anastar f/3.5 Lenses. 
For No. 620 Kodak Ektachrome and 
Kodacolor Film—and, with a $4.59 


Adapter Kit, No. 828 Kodachrome 
and Kodacolor. With case, $161. 

And, for peak precision and ut- 
most capability ina 2% x 3% cam- 
era, the unique Kodak Medalist Il, 
with Kodak Ektar f/3.5 Lens. For 
620 Ektachrome or Kodacolor; and, 
with Adapter Back, any 2% x 3% 
sheet film. With case, $304.75. 

Examine these modern cameras 
at your Kodak dealer's today. 


Prices are subject to change without notice and include Federal Tax where applicable. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 














